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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
PRIZE ESSAY, BY JOHN T, SHELBY, KY., 70. 

Thomas Carlyle lately uttered a prediction which if it is 
a real expression of his belief, and not a mere outburst of 
the cynicism so characteristic of that great thinker, is some- 
what startling, and deserves attention as coming from such 
a source. Speaking of the Americans, he said :—‘* You are 
rushing down to hell with a desperate velocity; the scum 
of the world has got possession of your country, and noth- 
ing can save vou from the Devil’s clutches.” This may be 

taken as a fair representation, although in a somewhat ex- 

aggerated form, of the opinions of many with regard to this 
country ; the result principally, we believe, of wrong ideas 
as to the effects of the mixed character of American society, 
and to some extent also of a neglect to take into view the 
relation which America sustains to civilization. 

It will be the object of this essay to endeavor to show the 
falsity of such opinions in gener ral, chiefly, from a consider- 
ation of the good effect which must result from the compo- 
site nature of American society ; and then from a briet view 
of the necessarily progressive spirit of modern civilization, 
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and consequently, of American civilization as performing 
an important part in its development. 

I. Since the discovery of this continent the different na- 
tions of Europe have been pouring upon its shores vast mul- 
titudes of emigrants from their own overcrowded popula- 
tions, and the result has been the formation of a people, 
most remarkable for the variety of its elements, and having 
a national character strongly marked by each of the traits 
entering into its composition. 

On account of the following considerations we do not re- 
gard this mingling of races as tending to disastrous conse- 
quences, but as highly favorabie to a progressive civilization. 

1. By the combinationof different national traits a com- 
posite character is obtained which must prove strong and 
well balanced. 

As we ascend from the lower to the higher forms of or- 
ganic life we observe a continued increase in the number 
und diversity of ends to be attained, and of organs fitted for 
their attainment. Now society may be considered as a 
great complex organism, embracing in itself a greater 
variety of functions than any individual organism, and re- 
quiring a corresponding number and diversity in the means 
adapted for their proper fulfillment. The successful carry- 
ing out of the ends contemplated in the formation of a so- 
ciety of men depends upon the adaptability for this purpose of 
the different individual characters, or characteristics, which 
contribute to the composition of the social character as a 
whole; sothat, unless it contains in itself the elements fitted 
for the accomplishment of the various functions of social life, 
the organism, to thatextent, comes short of its complete and 
harmonious development. Agriculture, commerce, the arts 
and sciences, legislation,—are, all, ends designed in the 
general plan of government, and it must be at once seen 
what varying traits and proficiency are required in order to 
their favorable prosecution. This capacity of adapting itself 
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to the performance of the different objects of government con- 
stitutes the strength of a national character, and the only 
means, evidently, by which the diversity requisite for this 
purpose can be attained is a union of different races, each 
contributing some particular trait especially adapted to 
some particular pursuit or special end. 

Again, the proper balance in the national character must 
be secured; noone element should predominate to the ex- 
clusion of others equally important. This principle is well 
illustrated in an individual who is said to have a “ well bal- 
anced character,” that is, one who possesses all those traits 
necessary in order to the symmetrical development of His 
nature, the excessive and injurious growth of any one being 
prevented by the action of the rest. Now, it is just as 
necessary in society, as in the individual, that no feature be 
allowed to develop in such proportions as to constitute, in 
itself, as it were the whole social, or national, character ; 
this would render it incapable of adapting itself to the exe- 
eution of the diverse objects of the social system, and thus, 
as we have seen, it would lack strength. A tendency to- 
wards such an undue predominance of some one element of 
character over the rest is manifested in nations, as well as 
in individuals, and unless prevented, must work out the 
same evil results in the one case, as inthe other. The only 
sure safeguard which reason or experience offers against 
this evil tendency in society is found in a union of differ- 
ent races, resulting in a combination of different elements 
which may serve as checks upon each other, while, at the 
same time, by their united working they make up a strong 
social character. 

There is, however, a qualification to this general state- 
ment which deserves especial notice. While we strongly 
maintain that the great principle of diversity in union as ex- 
emplified in the social organism requires that diversity in 
the social character which is attainable only by a union of 
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different traits, we would not be understood as advocating 
the combination of elements mutually antagonistic, or, in 
other words, the mingling of superior with inferior races, 
If a mixture of the Caucassian and Mongolian were to take 
place, and continue until all the characteristics of the separ- 
ate races were blended, and the distinction between the two 
obliterated by intermarriage, the resultant people would pos- 
sess neither the superior physical nor intellectual characteris- 
tics of the Caucasian, while even its slight elevation above the 
Mongolian would be questionable; for in a union of any 
two unequal elements there is always a tendency in the 
lower, not to be itself elevated, but to drag the higher down 
to its own level. 

If we read the testimony of history aright, God has not 
intended that the great barriers which have separated the 
higher and lower races should be broken down by mankind 
in efforts after a false unity. It is indeed, the grand mis- 
sion given to civilized and christian man to raise his inferior 
brethren from the depths to which their wanderings from 
the truth have sunk them; but this can never be done by 
descending himself to the position above which he would 
raise them; it can only be accomplished by employing the 
means which God has appointed, by extending to “them 
that sitin darkness” the light of civilization and Christianity, 
and reaching out a hand to assist them as they rise. We 
need not fear that this injurious mixture of races will ever 
occur in this country, the voice of history as heard through 
the whole march of human _ progress tells us that it is im- 
possible. 

It will now be seen what we mean when we speak of the 
blending together of different elements in the composition 
of American soeiety: not a blending of the superior with 
the inferior, but of equal with equal ; a combination of the 
different varieties of the great typical race of man into one 
harmonious whole, each seperate element contributing its 
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part to the formation of a strong national character, and all 
working unitedly together in its true symmetrical develop- 
ment. 

2. In order to see further that this idea is not chimerical 
but well supported by facts, let us take an example in which 
this principle has been fully exemplified, two nations, both 
of which have enacted most important parts in the progress 
of civilization. 

A single glance at the elements which composed the Ro- 
man people would suffice to establish at least the possibility 
that a heterogeneous population might be combined in a 
strong union, and that the consequences attendant upon 
what Mr. Carlyle terms “ the scum of the world getting pos- 
session of a country’”’ need not be so deplorable as he in- 
fers; and when this possibility can be still more firmly es- 
tablished by one, two, or a dozen other instances, it should 
serve to lessen the probubility that the American people are 
rushing with such a “ desperate velocity” to the terrible 
place which he predicts. But the example of Rome serves 
not only to offset an objection, but is a positive proof and 
illustration of the great principle and its qualification which 
we have been discussing. Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans, 
together with numerous other tribes, more or less import- 
ant, constituted the early inhabitants of Italy. They were 
mostly of the same or of kindred origin, but widely differ- 
ing from each other in their national traits, on account of 
their Jong separation and unfrequent intercourse. The 
Latins, themselves a mixed race, founded the City of Rome 
and were soon joined by the Sabines whom they associated 
with them in its government. The united people, in its 
rapid increase constantly gathering to itself new elements 
from the surrounding sources, and embracing them in its 
organization, derived its religion mainly from one. of its 
constituents and its legislative and executive traits from an- 
other. Rome became in timethe centre of civilization, and, 
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with the legacies which it bequeathed to further ages, has 
handed down its character as a synonym for strength, reso- 
luteness, and action. 

The English nation has been but the progressive develop- 
ment of elements even more varied and diverse than those 
which were combined in the formation of the Roman peo- 
ple. 

Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Normans—all, in a greater or 
less degree, entered into its composition, and have left a 
corresponding impress upon its language and character. 

Examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but these are 
sufficient to fully illustrate our point, and to confirm the 
view which has been here maintained as to the effects of a 
mingling of different races. 

An eminent thinker who has carefully studied civilization 
in its past development and future promise, says :—‘ The 
most varied elements are gathering and harmonizing in this 
American people, which is moulding itself as no other ever 
did before, and which, more than any other people, is pre- 
éminently the cosmopolite, by virtue of its very constitu- 
tion.” 

In view, then, of the considerations which have been of- 
fered, we re-affirm, that in order to the most favorable 
progress of any nation or society, it should be a union of 
different elements, each one of which may serve as a check 
and counterbalance to the injurious tendencies of the rest, 
while it performs at the same time in the general economy 
of government those offices for which it is best fitted by its 
peculiar and distinct character. 

A country where the intense perseverance of the German, 
the thoroughly energetic nature of the Scotch and Irish, 
the tenacity of purpose which characterizes the English, and 
the brilliant vivacity of the French, can, all, find scope and 
freedom for their proper exercise, and objects upon which 
to direct their action, must,—we cannot but believe it from 
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what our reason tells us and from the aualogy of what we 
find in nature and in history—be distinguished by ear- 
nestness, action, and, progress. 

II. Having discussed the principal argument against the 
favorable tendency of American society, it remains for us 
to consider briefly the character of modern civilization, and 
in general terms, to call to the attention of those, who are 
disposed to utter predictions similar to those ot Mr. Carlyle, 
the relation which, as admitted by the profoundest thinkers, 
the American people sustain towards it. 

Modern civilization is necessarily progressive from the 
nature of its two main elements, Christianity and Practi- 
cality. 

1. Christianity is its living, organizing principle. It 
would be unnecessary here, even had we the time, to at. 
tempt to prove this fact which is now admitted almost uni- 
versally by students of the philosophy of history. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose to remark, that, before Christiani- 
ty came into the world, there was no true social development. 
In the latter days of the Roman Empire society had advan- 
ced as far as possible without the infusion of a new element. 
There was as yet no inward bond of union to hold together 
the various constituents of the great system, and, destitute 
of this, it was falling to pieces under external blows, when 
the seeds of corruption inherent in its beinghad borne their 
full fruit in the load of vice and licentiousness which ne- 
cessarily weakened the material force which held it togeth- 
er. 

Just at this time when civilization must either have de- 
clined, or if it went forward would require a new life—the 
new life was given and society saved from the disintegra. 
ting tendency of its own vices. Through Christianity the 
knowledge of the true God was again given tothe world, 
man’s moral being was released from its bondage to his sen- 
sual and intellectual nature, and something offered that 
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could satisfy its wants. He was taught the great truth of 
the brotherhood of mankind through this common gift to 
all. 

With the realization ofthis truth, and the infusion of a pure 
and certain system of morality, a new and definite aim was 
given to civilization, and thus united and organized, man- 
kind could move on together in true material, intellectual, 
moral and social development towarda the revealed end of 
human progress. 

2. From the new life was produced in due time the second 
essential element of modern civilization, Practicality. 

In order to the attainment of a true individual and social 
development, man must realize that the powers and forces 
of nature were given to him as means and assistants to this 
end ; that he may realize this fact, and employ these means, 
he must know nature in its laws and operations. The old 
philosophy could never give such knowledge; proceeding 


to reason out a system of nature from a priori principles of 


whose certainty it could never be assured, it attempted to 
erect a structure without first laying afoundation ; and man 
trained to mere speculative modes of thoughtand reasoning, 
remained ignorant of the aids provided for the accomplish- 
ment of his work, except so far as they were revealed by 
oceasional flashes of true light from the mass of abstract 
theories which had been collected. 

Witness the change which followed the great awakening 
of mind in the sixteenth century, when Christianity, shak- 
ing off the clogs which had impeded its vital action, sent 
the blood coursing through the veins of society in an ener- 
getic, healthful circulation. In the intense mental activity 
which ensued, the true philosophy, the new method, did 
not remain long undiscovered. By it man was taught 
where to begin, building now his inductions on the firm 
foundation of well established facts he could feel assured 
of their certain truth, and find the light increasing around 
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him at every advancing step. Civilization thenceforth pro- 
ceeded on a fixed method, no longer uncertain of the way 
in which its final end was to be attained. With a thorough 
investigation into physical facts and phenomena, science 
was established on a settled basis and immediately began 
to work out its grand results in discoveries and advancement 
in the useful arts, thus paving the way to the present ad- 
vanced stage of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

Man, then has learned, for the first time, his true posi- 
tion in nature, as its master, and uses its resources as sup- 
plies for his wants, and its enormous powers, hitherto un- 
known as assistants in his progress. This is Practicality—Do 
notits results as seenin the progress of the last two centuries 
justify the statement that, combined with Christianity, the 
life-principle, it imparts to civilization an ever-progressive 
spirit ? . 

3. Having, thus, endeavored to show that modern civili- 
zation must continually advance, we now proceed to state 
in few words our reasons for believing that the American 
people sustain an important relation to its general plan. 

In the first place, the time at which this continent was 
discovered, and its adaptation to the existing wants of man- 
kind at that epoch confirm this view. When society was en- 
tering upon its present period of development, and the new 
spirit of Practicality had commenced to operate, a broader 
field was needed in order to its free action... That which 
created the want also supplied it. A new continent was dis- 
covered ; and, as one has well remarked, “ European society 
is transported to the New World with all the powers of 
modern art and industry, which it applies without let or 
hindrance upon a large seale.”” Its vast extent of territory, 
embracing such a variety of climate ; its immense stores of 
mineral wealth, especially of coal and iron ; its relative posi- 
tion with regard to other continents; all, combined to fit it 
for the reception of the different nations of Europe, where, 
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united by a common Christianity, and possessing a strong 
and well balanced social character, from the very diversity 
in their union, they might as one people, inhabiting the 
“future highway of the nations,” develop the practical ten- 
dencies of the age to the greatest degree, and lead the way 
in the great march of human progress. 

Finally, the past history of this country further confirms 
this view. Settled at first in the desire for that freedom 
which revived Christianity had inspired, it has attained its 
present growth with this life principle infused into every 
fibre of its being, giving tone to its public sentiment, and 
manifesting itself in its public acts. 

Moreover, an earnest Practicality has been at work, in its 
whole progress ; its effects are seen in its industrial pursuits, 
commerce, science, and literature so that ‘American practic- 
ality’’ has become a by-word. Andjto Christianity and Prae- 
ticality combined is due its peculiar form of government, 
under which, these two essential elements of modern civili- 
zation, undisturbed by anarchy and unfettered by despotism, 
can work out in harmony and perfect freedom their final 
results. 

From such considerations we are forced to believe that 
American society as it is now constituted is even at this 
present time, performing an important part in the general 
progress of humanity. 

It will be seen that in unfolding this subject, we have 
endeavored to show the falsity of those opinions of which 
Mr. Carlyle’s prediction may be taken as a representative, 
by attempting, not only to remove the objection against the 
composite nature of American society upon which they are 
principally founded, but also to prove that this objection 
may be converted into a positive argument for their retuta- 
tion ; and it will also be observed, that we have endeavored 
further to establish the position taken by showing, in gene- 
ral terms, the relation which the American people, as they 
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are now constituted, have sustained, and are, at this present 
time, sustaining to the ever-progressive developement of 
modern civilization. 

If we have been able to set clearly and distinctly before 
the minds of others the considerations which have forced 
us to a conclusion, based, as we believe, on the solid foun- 
dation of truth, and to offer any additional reason to an 
American citizen for resting in unshaken confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of our system of civilization, this essay 
will have accomplished its purpose. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
STEPHEN ALEXANDER, LL. D. 


The lawful union of these was consummated centuries ago. 
Witness the Pyramids, hoary with age, themselves the 
monuments of the progress of that science of which, with 
an exquisite propriety, it has been said, ‘‘ That it presents 
the longest concatenation of discoveries ;’’ for those vast 
structures are so placed that their lowest edges precisely in- 
dicate the directions of the four cardinal points, while in 
the instance of so many of them a _ quasi-telescopic 
tube, inclined upward from within, still indicates, also, the 
meridian altitude of the pole-star of their day. The simple 
fact of the finding of a convex lens of rock-crystal in the 
Treasure-house of Nineveh is, in like manner, significant of 
the united prevalence of science and art of ancient date ; 
and, although we can only indulge a reasonable conjecture 
as to how the Egyptian obelisks and the mighty structures 
whose ruins are still extant in the same country with them 
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as well as elsewhere, were severally erected ; yet it is quite 
evident that the process required no meagre knowledge of 
mechanical philosophy. Yes, the lawful union of Science 
and Art wasconsummated longago ; though it is only in this 
our 19th Century that we find ourselves at their silver wed- 
ding : the golden one is yet to come. 

Among the special characteristics of modern science are, 
first, the minute subdivision of dimensions in space, and 
also that of time, combined, as the latter often is, with the 
self-registering of the date so minutely ascertained. Grooves 
have been cut in glass but the ;;,4y 5th of an English inch 
asunder; and a revolving mirror, turning hundreds of times 
in a second, is found to have time to turn appreciably, while 
a beam of light flits to and frowithin the apartment of the 
experimenter. That thus becomes a sober statement of 
fact which might at first seem to be in itself wholly impracti- 
cable, viz., that within an apartment in Paris the time occu- 
pied by light in passing across a part of the same and back again 
was measured to within a thousandth of its true value, 
though the whole of that was less than the fifteen-millionth 
of a second ; and the velocity of light being thus ascertained 
anew, the almost immediate conclusion was, that we must 
be ith nearer the sun than we had supposed ourselves to 
be. 

The conclusion thus arrived at itself furnishes an illustra- 
tion of another special characteristic of modern science; 
that is co-operation, of the various branches of science. 
Such also is seen in the application of the spectroscope, 
which the optician passes over to the chemist, that he 
may avail himself of it in the prosecution of his most 
scrupulous analysis and discovery, and thus furnish the 
interpretation (in that very aspect) of its special indica- 
tions. The astronomer, thereupon, employing the instru- 
ment anew, and availing himself of the information furnish- 
ed by both the others, is enabled to disclose to us the 
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constitution of the envelopes of the sun, and also those of 
the planets, stars, and nebule. 

Or the beams of light, which have been centuries on their 
way hither, concentrated, and thus sharpened by the action 
of an exquisitely constructed object-glass, with the point of 
their own luminous pencils disturb the delicate molecular 
arrangement of the chemically prepared photographic plate, 
and thus inscribe the record of the relative position of the 
stars from which they came so long before—and here again, 
we have a truly grand instance ot co-vperation. 

Still another characteristic of modern science is found in 
its broader generalizations and higher inductions. Among 
these are those relative to the conection and the mutual de- 
pendence of the imponderable agents, and the more complete 
dependence of all of them on the ethereal medium, includ- 
ing their several special theories— the conservation, the 
equivalence, and the correlation of the physical forees—the 
scrutiny into the intimate characteristics of life itself, and 
of the vital functions ; the plan, purpose, and succession (we 
do not say continuous development) disclosed by Palzentolo- 
gy, and the even reverent inquiry pursued in the direction 
indicated by the laws of Kepler, and by the nebular hypo- 
thesis. . 

Very interesting and important are these, and among 
them, truly so, is that which, in the last analysis, has respect 
to the elementary conditions, or rather characteristics, of 
the physical kind which pertain to life. Itis when the con- 
catenation of the forces here is presumed to extend, until 
even mental action is among its last physically connected, 
and not veritably dissimilar links, so that thought itself is 
represented to be the product of mere physical changes, or 
of vibrations, or other motions in the brain, that we feel 
bound to enter our most earnest protest. 

Alas for the philosophy which attempts to blur the dis- 
tinction between mere properties and functions ; ignoring 
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the fact that life ‘ndividualizing and dominant, harnesses and 
subdues physical properties, and makes them work in the 
service of functions, insomuch that the different arrange- 
ments of the vital organism“ are alternately means and ends,” 
all, in their healthy state, working for the benefit of the 
whole. Alas for the philosophy, then, which thus finds it 
possible to conclude that the region of dead matter, and of 
that endowed with vegetable life, are together but the bor- 
der-land to that of thought and voluntary action; that can 
thus, in the end, make the region in which “ transgression 
is not punished,” but “ excluded,” essentially the same 
with that in which persuasion may allure, and punishment 
threaten, in the view of what (even the practice of all hu- 
man governments decides) ought to be—a philosophy which 
can consent to designate the brain as being “ a thought se- 
ereter.”’ 

How happens it, then, that when the right sort of brain 
receives the vibratory, or other monitions of particular phe- 
nomena from without, that those particular monitions come 
back to us from that “ thought-secreter,” generalized, and 
upholding scientific inductions ; that the phenomena of fall- 
ing bodies come back somehow elevated, and dignified into 
the law of gravitation; or those of magnetism, moulded in- 
to the upbuilding of Ampére’s theory ? 

There have been many instances of drowning persons, in 
every one of whom the surcharge of the brain has been at- 
tended with such a quickening of memory that the scenes 
of a whole life, that of the drowning person himself, have 
passed before him in review; but how all the * bringing 
together of conditions” such as these, account for all that 
was special in the case of the drowning boy, who, when he 
and his brother were both going down, called to his other 
brother on the shore not to plunge in to save him, saying, 
“ Father cannot bear to lose us all in one day!’ and sank, 
a greater hero than those who fought at Thermopyle. Is 
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there no such thing as personal character? Must we not, 
even because of the mental power and acuteness which ma- 
terialists themselves show, continue to put upon them an 
immensely greater value than such as they claim for them- 
selves and others? For, although they cast from them the 
diadem and glory of their humanity, and would fain tram- 
ple it under foot, the gems which adorn it will sparkle still. 

It is by all fully conceded that the physical elements 
which must enter into vital organization cannot be artitic- 
ially constructed. The experiments to produce, even the 
food secretion of a living body, are not encouraging. The 
artificial milk prepared for a Parisian hospital, though all 
right in its atomie constitution, proved to be not a very 
slow poison to the unfortunate infants who were fed with it. 
And this may be considered as nota little emblematic of 
the effects upon the youthful mind, ofits attempt to accept 
of and digest the hypothesis of materialism. 

Butif its hypotheses be indeed true, why may they not 
be applied farther still? And thus, in view of all that is 
found in external nature, the question which the late Pro- 
fessor Prince, of Neufchatel, proposed to a materialist was 
an abundantly pertinent one, as, looking round upon the 
great panorama of the heavens, he exclaimed, “ Where is 
the great brain that secreted that idea?” And when we 
look back upon the development of plan, and a successive 
progress in the past, and the adaptations before life, and 
brain with life, were it all, the necessity that we should ad- 
mit the existence of a great intelligence unconnected with 
brain becomes an urgent one; and so from the ages of the 
past reverberates, with an accumulated intensity the earnest 
whisper, “ God is a spirit.” When we speak, of adaptations, 
however, we are reminded of the factthat the very existence 
or rather arrangement of mutual adaptations in nature, has 
been questioned; it having been indicated that what was 
more unyielding moulded and fitted to itself that which was 
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more pliable. But then the question would come back to 
say—Ilow happened the one to be adapted to thus moulding 
the other, and the other adapted to be moulded ? 

In the negative way, indeed, conformations to conditions 
of deprivation are brought about, and so the fishes in the 
mammoth cave are found to have become, in the course of 
generations, sightless, if not also eyeless—the stimulant 
of light being wanting. But who ever conceived that the 
stimulant of light, acting with however great an intensity, 
could produce eyes where none were before? Are the freckles 
on a fair face, indeed, incipient eyes ? 

Then as to the developments which have taken place in 
the past, we have a continuous development of plan indeed, 
but as for the development of the immensely higher out of the 
lower—the dom/nant out of that which it somehow moulds 
and controls, after the fashion indicated by the development 
theory—as it cannot actually be shown to have occurred in 
the past, and is not likely, in view of theory itself, to occur 
again, for ages to come; in the spirit of experimental phil- 
osophy, we must suspend our belief until that happens. 

Those who deny a Great Spirit have sometimes given 
form toa veritable atheism, in speaking of the existence in 
nature of “an unconscious intelligence ;” which, if we may 
paraphrase it, must then be an unknowing knowingness— 
an intelligence which somehow provided for all things and 
all relations of things, ere it knew that it knew anything. 

Another philosophy makes the representative of the ante- 
cedent to all things “the Great Nought;” forgetting, in 
form at least, the fact that zero in all our investigations, is 
not the absence of every thing, but that of the quantity in ques- 
tion ; even as the sophistical Hindoo, when he learned that 
light was the first thing created said, then what was before 
light was darkness ; therefore God is darkness ; confound- 
ing thus, the unanswerable question, what could it be be- 
fore it was light butdark, with the other question what could 
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there be before light but darkness—the answer to which is, 
the energy from which the light sprang. 

Another philosophy, not always so atheistical in form, 
may admit of the existence of the Great Spirit, but it infin- 
itely degrades him. For, turning its back not only upon 
. all that our own consciousness informs us of our individu- 

ality and continuous personal identity—which are among 
the practical beliefs of all men—it also ignores, in this con- 
nection, the great induction that men are sinful, and that 
sin is, somehow, in its very nature, or certainly in its conse- 
quences, destructive. For, the more widely extended our in- 
ductions are, the more plainly do they evince not only the 
existence of sin, but also that destructiveness is as insepar- 
able from sin, as efficiency or tendency to it is from energy. 
How, then, on any pantheistic view, can man be a personal 
development, or even be phenomenal of God? For the 
\ Great Spirit can have about Him no taint of moral evil. 
Were the great administrator of the uncompromising laws, 
the pre-arrangements and adaptations of all nature, other 
than perfectly, and, of course, in his case, infinitely good, the 
occurrences of devastation and ruin, instead of exceptional, 
would be exhibited everywhere with a frightful generality. 
The conservation of the universe requires that the great ad- 
ministrator of all should be “ glorious in holiness.” 

The inductions of science all earnestly reach forward to, 
and point to something immensely superior to any such 
hypotheses as those which we have, in some measure, char- 
acterized—even with a parallelism, which indicates that the 
hypothesis, though real, is ‘finitely beyond their reach ; and 
nothing else is (even in this aspect) great enough, nothing 
else is wise enough, nothing else is powerful enough, noth- 
ing else is enduring enough, nothing else is good enough 
than the “ living God and everlasting King”—“ all glorious 
in holiness’’—of a very oldfashioned book. This is the 
great, the final hypothesis, an hypothesis broad as the uni- 
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verse, Which God sustains and pervades by his power, and 
lasting as the eternity, which he, “ the always ancient one,” 
“inhabiteth ;” an hypothesis, withal, in conformity with 
which, the justly accepted formula of “ the uniformity of 
causation” of this sublime paraphrase—Science is practica- 
ble, science is possible at all, because God is true. 

The human mind in this our day, when the seeds of great 
inventions have been thickly sown,'like the individual mind 
of the youth, gives abundant promise of what it is hereafter 
to do, as well as the appliances with which it is to work. It 
observes, moreover, in the progress of human history the 
tendency toward some great end, or the working out a con- 
nected purpose, not unlike even to the working out of that 
which the Christian styles providence. Especially is the 
attention of the adolescent human mind even now directed 
to that central figure in all this history—the Great Author 
of Christianity himself. Sometimes it has endeavored to 
regard him as a myth, but it has recoiled from the insuper- 
able difficulty of settling upon the authors of such a myth. 

Despairing then of this, it tries to represent him and all 
those who accept of his religion, as visionary enthusiasts; 
but when it would hold him up as such, all convinced of his 
wisdom, it comes back with the answer of the officers sent 
to take him, “ Never man spake as this map.” 

Then, taking refuge in the eredu/ity which tries to repre- 
sent the greatest description and embodiment of purity that 
the world has ever seen or could imagine, as being but the 
invention of wickedness, and incarnation of deceit ; at length 
its prejudice and pride abashed and broken like the image 
of Dagon inthe presence of the ark of God, it re-echoes the 
answer of the amazed Centurion at the Crucifixion, saying, 
“ Truly this man was the Son of God.” 

To this solution must the adolescent human mind arrive, 
for the problem admits of noother. To this solution must 
it come,—it must come. And then, too, will come the 
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golden wedding of Science and of Art; when it shall be seen 
that these three books—The Book of Nature in which 
“God’s eternal power and Godhead” are manifested, “ be- 
ing understood by the things which are made.” The Book 
of Providence, in which the divine government is éxempli- 
fied,—and the Book of the Revelation of God’s grace, 
“which teaches what man is to believe concerning God” 
himself, “ and what duty God requires of man’’—shall all 
like the three readings of the Rosetta stone—but with a far 
higher and nobler intent than they—each after its own 
fashion exhibit the attributes and characteristics of the Ever 
Blessed One; and the conclusion that science is practicable 
because God is true, be seen to be itself dependent on that 
higher, cardinal truth on which rests the welfare of the uni- 
verse, GOD SUPREMELY AND UNALTERABLY GOOD. 
















AROUND THE FIRE. 
They gather ‘round the old hearth-stone 
"And watch the merry embers blazing, 
Castle-building, musing, dreaming, 
In the fickle flame-depths gazing. 
Smiling summer now is past, 
Quickly vanished, 
Flowers are banished, 
Winter stern is come at last. 


Brave young hearts! they see no sorrow, 
Naught but pleasure, naught but gladness, 
Visions golden, leaping, dancing,— 
But my soul is filled with sadness. 
I hear a sobbing, bitter blast 
Swiftly sweeping, 
Loudly weeping, 
Winter drear is come at last! 
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Some fell day the flames will fail them, 
Dreams of brightness fall in ashes. 
Ah! the sky is dull and leaden, 
Fainter, fainter grow the flashes !— 
The snow is falling—falling fast, 
Columns wreathing, 
Gently breathing, 
‘*Winter cold is come at last.” W. 


HOW MY CHUM WAS SHORT OF CASH. 


My chum was always a contemplative young man; but 
unfortunately his contemplativeness extended in the direc- 
tion of the toesof his boots rather than of the Greek Lexicon. 
Somehow the Faculty never appreciated him ; and a painful 
uncertainty hung about his position here which made him 
like a nomad of the desert. Indeed he often talked seriously 
of investing in a commutation ticket from P—,to his home; 
he had almost made the fortune of the Railroad company ; 
and was on terms of intimate familiarity with all the brake- 
men and conductors on the line. 

My chum was proverbially short of cash; all his money 
went where the pins go, nobody could tell where. His life at 
college was one continual dodge ; his relations with trades- 
men were of the most Ishmaelitish kind. Evil-disposed peo- 
ple said that his financial difficulties were caused by his 
devotion to a pastime known as “ faro,”’ interesting but ex- 
tremely weakening in its effects on the pocket. He stren- 
uously denied this, insisting that it was“ poker” which prey- 
ed on his treasury. We will let that pass, and proceed. 

It was during one of his brief spells of sojourn that he 
sat contentedly before the fire, studying the previously men- 
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tioned boots with a great degree of interest and puffing 
ferociously at his cigar. Bill had a peculiar manner of 
smoking the delightful weed; he always seemed as if he 
didn’t exactly know what to do with it, he appeared to con- 
sider it an absolute necessity to withdraw it from his lips after 
every third puft in order to contemplate with much intent- 
ness its chewed end. By force of example, I too was fond- 
ly contemplating my pedal extremities and thinking of the 
stupid lecture we had endured that morning. Perceiving 
that I was unoccupied and listless, Bill took three hard 
pulls, regaled himself with one last lingering look at his 
toes and began thus: 

“T never told you what happened on my last trip home. 
I’m in for a confession, so here goes !” 

‘For two summers I have been a miserable wretch, cause 
of misery, a being whom Hamlet calls frailty but who is 
known tome as Letty King. A most provoking young 
lady ; treats me with a tantalizing suavity but is forever ac- 
celerating the organic action of my heart by quiet flirtations 
with my rivals at Hambleton. Of course I have always been 
much infatuated and all that sort of thing. Judge of my 
surprise when, jumping on board of the train at the June- 
tion, I discovered the pretty face and brown hair of Letty 
King who was peeping out of a window at the distant spires 
and picturesque dummy. The usual exclamations of aston- 
ishment indulged in by young persons under such cireum- 
stances were duly gone through with, I secured the seat by 
her side, and the conversation became agreeable and lively, 

‘** As usual my funds on leaving Princeton were low; my 
ticket purchased, the amount in my posession was just one 
dollar and ninety cents, the disbursement of which I had 
scientifically arranged in a manner which caused me much 
satisfaction, as follows: 
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Cigars, at very highest calculation ........ 0.0.00. sesssseee ees Ss .20 
Ale and sandwich at New Brunswick......... ...... 5 ceeseseee .20 
R. R. ticket from New York, home. ......... .ccccse cecses seeees 1.20 + 
Balance for miscellaneous expenditures......... e000. ssee 30 + 
$1.90 


Pecuniary embarrassments thus disposed of, | devoted 
myself to my fair companion who she informed me, was 
from Philadelphia en route homewards. At New Brunswick 
she felt hungry—for young ladies wi// eat, the malicious to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Accordingly | purchased 


Jour sandwiches in my recklessness and watched her eat the 


whole four as I reflected upon her decidedly healthy appe- 
tite and saw my own cigars and luncheon vanish in the dim 
distance. However it was very nice seeing the delicate 
viands disappear, and wishing I were a sandwich to 
have her eat me up, and trying to make out whether that 
ring on her left hand was an engagement ring or not, the 
train lagged on, though time flew fast with me. Detained 
one hour by the fall of a misguided telegraph pole across 
the track, we entered Jersey City just as darkness had fair- 
ly shrouded that lovely metropolis. Letty hinted that she 
was without escort, having expected to reach the city be- 
fore night. What could I do but tender my services in the 
most gushing manner? We crossed the ferry ; on the boat a 
wretched humbug of a blind man with a disreputable dog 
appealed to our charity; and Letty in the overflow of her 
pity, insisted on my bestowing a quarter upon the unde- 
serving vagabond. Sudden reduction of miscellaneous 
funds to .05 and a feeling of general all-over-ishness in my 


manly breast! 

* When I thought of my situation, cold tremors began to 
run over me; how in thunder was [ to attain my parental 
abode? I banished those disagreeable thoughts and chat- 
ted desperately with my adorable. City reached at last; 
dry land gained ; dark as Erebus and insane hackmen by the 
hundred howling magnificently around us. She suggested 
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a carriage. Never before had I possessed such clearly de- 
fined notions of woman’s extravagance. Lunatic that I was, 
[hailed the screeching being nearest to me who wildly 
thrust usinto one of those dens of torture known as “ hacks” 
and then rushed madly away with Letty’s checks to obtain 
our baggage at the office. Meanwhile I reflected as calmly 
as circumstances would permit and seriously contemplated 
suicide, hesitating only whether to cut my throat with my 
pen-knife or to dash my brains out against the nearest lamp- 
post. Not seeing any lamp-post near and not liking to soil 
my darling’s dress with my gore I contented myself with 
repeating “ to be or not to be” and had gotten as far as 
“who would fardles bear ?”’ when John returned, the trunks 
were in their place, and off we started at the usual killing 
pace in which New York cabs indulge, taking pains to cross 
the railway track six times every ten minutes and adminis- 
tering to each particular paving stone a friendly bump by 
way of variety. 

“ Why didn’t I tell her at once I hadn’t a cent in the 
world except my fare money? well, that wouldn’t have been 
strictly true, you see, for I had five cents over the price of 
my ticket to Hambleton. Its easy enough to say ; but what 
fellow wants t8 make himself ridiculous in the eyes of his 
soul’s idol? especially if that idol happens to be one of those 
irrational angels who seem to think a man has only to put 
his hand in his pocket and find the money growing there, 
as little children believe. After all I had done, volunteering 
in so devoted a manner, involving myself as I had succeed- 
ed completely in doing, it would have been desturction not 
tothave gone on tothe bitterend. But what was I coming 
to? visions of police stations, enraged hackman, indignant 
small boys with vituperative tongues, Letty surprised and 
angry, myself with blushing face and bewildered brain,—all 
flashed across my eyes in double-quick time. During that 
memorable ride my conversation was not, I fear, what one 
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might call genial. The inexorable carriage dashed on, I 
felt the crisis approaching. Crash! stop! we are at the 
depot. Trunks are dumped off, door opened, I hand Letty 
out. ‘Six dollars an’ ye please, yer honor!” 

“ Happy thought! a flash of hope darts athwart my vision. 
‘The deuce you say! you’re a swindler! six dollars! you 
must think I’m from the country!’ (mistake a natural one 
—TI pardoned him for that.) Violent discussion; arrival of 
police officer very fat and very much out of breath; hurried 
explanation, driver repentant; says gentleman misunder- 
stood him, he said three dollars; great display of principle 
on part of gentleman who refuses to countenance any such 
compromise with rascality. In the midst of turmoil, gentle- 
man with frightened Letty on his arm stalks off in a digni- 
fied and triumphant manner to the ladies’ apartment, leaving 
Jehu in a spasm of profanity, police officer despondent and 
doubting whether to arrest Jehu or the gentleman, and 
trunks being rapidly hauled away by boy, whose ideas of 
the value of labor are satisfied by my last and only five cents. 

“ Letty deposited in quiet, 1 changed my base to the other 
room, where in my exultation I indulged in a private break- 
down much to the amazement of four attendant loafers, and 
to the infinite disgust of six venerable gentlemen with spec- 
tacles and newspapers, who regarded my youthful ebullition 
with all the malignant envy of old age. Boldly purchasing 
one ticket for Hambleton, I checked the trunks, and, with 
my charge was passed through the door to the train wherein 
we obtained a favorable seat, remote from the dingy lamp, 
supposed by a popular error to illuminate the interior of 
the car. Our train started after much effort and by dint of 
frequent puffs and pants. The time was propitious; ten 
people only were scattered in the seats, some wrapped in 
slumber, some straining their eyes over the last edition of 
the Post. I leaned my head gently towards the lovely Letty, 
who was sinking gradually against my shoulder, and I 
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whispered pretty nothings to pave the way to the great, the 
important question. Iwas getting onswimmingly; the words 
flowed melodiously from my lips—and the founts of my elo- 
quence had broken loose. ‘ Tickets!’ came the unwelcome 
ery, and with all the coolness I could summon, I tendered 
to the conductor my pasteboard and the card-advertisement 
of an itinerant corn-doctor who had recently visited Prinee- 
ton. Bless that gentlemanly conductor! angel that he was, 
he stared at Letty, and led astray by the sight of beauty, 
under the delusion that he was earning his salary, punched 
the tickets true and false, with great equanimity. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should have been tempted to punch 
his impertinent head, but in consideration of his kind inat- 
tention I forbore. Thank heaven, he slammed the door at 
last and disappeared. 

“So I returned to my pleasing duty ; my arm stole over 
the back of the seat and Letty’s brown head rested again 
on my shoulder. I whispered of my prospects in life, my 
forlorn condition, my love for her; she heard all without a 
murmur of affection or a hint of disaffection. I went so far 
as to take her consent for granted, fixed the day myself, for 
I was monopojizing the business—named my groomsman, 
invented a peculiar style of card, rented (in imagination) 
my house, and—‘ Letty, what did I understand you to re- 
mark? confound the girl, she’s fast asleep and snoring!’” 

‘* And so she had been for half an hour; I regret to say 
I used a profane word; it began with a very large D and 
ended with a small n. It had a good result; it woke her 
up. I repeated my oration. It had the desired effect ; she 
whispered ‘ Ask papa.’ ” 

“It is not necessary to explain how we reached home ; 
how my reception by my fond parents was not as demon- 
stratively affectionate as it would have been, if I had re- 
turned covered with laurels instead of disorder marks; how 
I replenished my coffers and made vows (never to be fulfilled) 
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of reimbursing the railroad and the unhappy cabman who 
made the error of pronunciation. Since then I have ‘ asked 
papa;’ and papa,—after a few slight considerations, such as 
my giving up tobacco, cards, and Bourbon, shaving off that 
moustache of mine, which he persists in terming a mon- 
strosity, selling that beautiful bull-pup I bought of Mike 
Rafferty, and graduating this year somewhere above last in 
class, has consented that his offspring and myself may be- 
come one. If success crowns my efforts and Letty doesn’t 
run off with my cousin Jack Hanly, I shall endeavor here- 
after to preserve the balance of trade, and never tind myself 
again so short of cash.” 


DRAMATIC ART. 


The principle of imitation is inherent in man, The tenden- 
ey to dramatic representation is co-eval with society. Its 
early history is however involved in the mists of obscurity 
and contradiction. We catch a faint glimmer of the dra- 
matic art in the barbarous or semi-civilized state. The war 
dance of the Indian and the African, intermingled with 
pantomimie descriptions of the preparations for battle, the 
stealthy advance upon the foe, the combat, and the victory 
greeted with applause from the excited spectators, is essen- 
tially a dramatic exhibition, though wordless. From the 
earliest periods of the world events of importance to the 
country where they occurred were celebrated in the rude 
but glowing language of poetry, alike inciting to acts of de- 
votion or intrepidity, the warrior, the patriot, and the peas- 
ant. In time these rudely constructed strains assumed a 
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more connected form, and the superstructure of the drama 
arose from this imperfect foundation. It is natural to cal] 
in the aid of action to heighten expression. This is the 
germ from which has been developed the modern dramatic 
art. Like the sister arts, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, it keeps pace with man in his progress. 

[tis our purpose briefly to show that dramatic art exerts 
an intellectual and moral power in society ; and the reasons 
for this we will draw from the nature of dramatic art, from 
its history, and from its design. 

First. The dramais a story represented by action. It is 
the embodiment of thought and sentiment. It is a direct 
imitation of human manners and actions. Unlike the epic 
poem it does not exhibit characters by the narration and 
description of the poet; but the poet disappears, and the 
personages themselves are set before us acting and speaking 
what is suitable for their characters. Therefore the essence 
of the drama lies in the ‘hought uttered by these persons, in- 
tensified however by external surroundings. According as 
the drama is employed upon the light and the gay, or upon 
the grave and affecting incidents of human life it divides it- 
self into the two forms of tragedy and comedy. 

Tragedy rests upon the high passions, the virtues, crimes 
and sufferings of mankind. The workings and impulses of 
the human breast are unfolded as they manifest themselves 
inaction. Terror is the instrument oftragedy. Weare shown 
man as the slave of passion and the instrument of vice. We 
are brought face to face with the weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions of our nature. It arouses abhorrence for crime, and 
calls up sympathy for oppressed innocence. It imparts an 
introspective view of self. 

Comedy represents man under a different aspect from 
tragedy. Instead of beholding him in his crimes and atro- 
cities, we now view him in the light of his humours, follies, 
and pleasures. Ridicule is the instrument of comedy. It 
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proposes for its end those slighter vices, those parts of char- 
acter which raise in beholders a sense of their impropriety, 
which expose them to laughter and censure. It is by seeing 
folly in others that we can correct it in ourselves. 
Dramatic art unites in itself all other arts. As the heart 
draws to itself all the juices of the body, only to send them 
through the system with renewed energy and augmented 
power, so the drama blends harmoniously in itself the very 
essence of the sister arts to produce its magical effects. 
Poetry has for its interpreter the most finished action ; while 
architecture contributes her splendid decorations, and paint- 
ing her perspective illusions, and the aid of music is called 
in to attune the mind, and spread its glowing and soul sub- 
duing influences over our best feelings and affections. Itis 
great variety combined in unity. No single art can raise 
those emotions which are elicited by this united array. We 
behold ourselves as it were embodied in the mimic scenes 
before us, and find our thoughts and actions brought to 
light. We see depicted before us the human passions ; 
their gradual development; and their direful effects when 
suffered to become preponderant. The sense of power ; 
the representation of greater natural forms ; the sacredness 
of the place; the momentary suspense of the action; the 
death like stillness; the expectation of what is to come, 
subdue the spirit to a tone of awful tranquility, and from 
the depth of despair produce a lofty grandeur, and collected- 
ness of mind. We view the gradual development of crime, 
we shudder at the final close of the guilty career; and all 
the kindly feelings of our nature are aroused to a renewed 
energy of action, by the glowing scenes we have beheld. 
It calls up feelings analogous to those which we experience 
when standing before the groups of the Niobe or the Laocoon. 
Both are exquisite imitations of nature. The one in marble, 


the other in words. 
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Again, dramatic art is the vehicle of philosophy, poetry, 
andoratory. It isthat philosophy which outstrips all others— 
the philosophy of human life. It is that philosophy which 
attends man at his birth; which regulates the actions of his 
youth; which directs his maturer age, and finally clings to 
him in death. It is heard above the din of conflict—amid 
the wails of anguish and despair. It is recognized above 
clamor, and distress, and crime. It is a life picture reflected 
in philosophy. Poetry also finds its truest embodiment in 
the drama. It is essential to give power and lustre to dra- 
matic representations, by means of the poetic element. As 
the conception of the painter glows on the canvas, and that 
of the sculptor breathes in the marble, so the thoughts 
and ideas of the dramatist find a medium in eloquence. 
Poetry and history are both useful and elevating, but a still 
higher end can be attained only by appealing to the senses, 
the primary method through which all knowledge is con- 
veyed. Dramatic art alone adds to recital the force of 
representation, at the same time preserving whatever is in 
both the other arts. It presents a system of morality em- 
bodied in examples and enforced by eloquence. Who can 
listen to the powerful language, and the poetical beauties 
contained in the drama, and not feel a growing expansion 
of intellect, a progressive improvement in knowledge ? 

Second. In order to estimate the value of dramatic art, 
we must regard its tendency in earlierages. We must view 
it in its primitive form, and trace it from its crude state up 
to its present position. It has come down to us from a rude 
and obseure age. Rich fragments of some of its earliest 
masters have been preserved, all attesting to its magnificence 
and power. We can picture to our minds the assembled 
thousands of critical spectators ranged in those vast arenas, 
which, even now in their ruins, are the admiration of the 
world. We can imagine the rapturous applause with which 
the admiring throng greeted the favorite passages of an 
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schylus, a Sophocles, an Euripides, or an Aristophanes. 
We may conceive of something of the effect produced by 
the ancient dramatic art in improving the intellect, and 
forming the taste of the people. In a still later period, the 
drama was the pioneer of improvement. It is necessary to 
estimate its power in that period, when the materials of 
knowledge were scanty, or the means of using them con- 
fined to the few; when the bulk of mankind could not be 
readers, but might be spectators; and when in order to con- 
vey instruction to the multitude, it was necessary that the 
lesson should be faithfully illustrated and explained. We 
must regard the drama in that critical moment in the history 
of man, when the darkness of the middle ages began at length 
to melt into twilight, and the first rudiments of the drama 
appeared in the “ moralities” of our feudal ancestors. Rude 
as these amusements may appear, yet by their very simpli- 
city they contributed to spread, and quicken the seeds of 
future improvement. By bringing the inhabitants together 
in social intercourse, general intelligence was diffused among 
them, and their minds prepared for reformation. Its ten- 
dency was to educate and enlighten society. The moral 
plays of medieval times did much to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of man. Every passion or emotion was personified in 
these “ moralities ” by characters resembling the deities of 
the heathen mythology, and the mind gradually brought 
acquainted with the machinery of thought, by witnessing 
the embodiment of its latent springs of action. They took 
strong hold of the English mind. Pride, sensuality, worldli- 
ness, meekness, temperance and faith—in their single, and 
often in their blended action were forcibly characterized. 
Religion did not hesitate to call in its aid, and by the in- 
strumentality of the “ mysteries’’ and “ moralities,” suc- 
ceeded in converting and confirming many of its earliest 
devotees. The whole frame work of society—customs, 
manners, feelings, aspirations, traditions, superstitions, re- 
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ligions, were modified by them. But the opponents of the 
drama urge the licentiousness of its past record, as a severe 
reproach against its moral tendency. Butis the drama alone 
chargeable with perversion? The pageof historv, our daily 
experience show that things innocent, even salutary in them- 
selves may be perverted to the basest ends, and yet in the 
abstract they remain unchangeable in their value. The 
history of dramatic art forces the truth forward that in the 
past it has vitalized society, satirized folly and abuse, stimu- 
lated intellectual and moral advancement, refined and cheered 
man. 

Third. Dramatic art is designed pre-eminently as a con- 
stant source of gratification. The necessity for such a grati- 
fication, is grounded in our individuality. Humanity is so 
constituted as to be constrained to have recourse to all sorts 
of diversions. It must have some outlet for its feelings. 
Experience and our own consciousness testify that men _re- 
quire rational amusements of a public kind, or if deprived 
of such amusements their active spirits will grow restless, 
distempered, ferocious. Their natures become invested 
with a benumbing torpor, or they fall into a mere me- 
chanical or prosaic activity. But the diversions which the 
drama afford, are both entertaining, and imposing. It pro- 
vides a safe escape for feelings, which if not employed on 
virtuous objects, or suffered to spend and exhaust them- 
selves on innocent trifles, assume a feverish force, and ma- 
lignant tendency. “ It diverts thousands in the critical sea- 
son of total idleness, from brooding over their real or fan- 
cied calamities, and casting about for a lawless means of 
redressing them. In the large cities the gathering gloom 
of many a bosom, is nightly broken and cleared away by 
the cordial mirth or moral melancholy of the drama.” The 
first step to prevent men from being the slaves of passion, 
is to make them well acquainted with its consequences. 
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Henee the moral influence of the drama in this direction 
‘annot be too highly estimated. 

It is also the legitimate boast of the drama, that it is ad- 
dressed to ail classes of society. No restrictions are im- 
posed to prevent any from wandering in the rich gardens 
of dramatic art, and culling its choicest flowers of moral 
and intellectual refinement. No aristocracy of wealth or 
intellect exclude the lowly. The prince and the peasant 
alike mingle together, and imbibe its elevating influence. 
It is the forum where all meet and are but equals; where 
the base of mankind unlearn their ferocity, and divest them- 
selves of their callousness. It is formed to insinuate its 
ameliorating influence into those classes, those ages, and 
nations which are impervious to every other mode of civili- 
zation. To the lower orders of society, it is the means of 
conveying instruction, which can be reached in no other 
way. It discovers to them facts and ideas of which they 
were before wholly ignorant. It imparts knowledge and 
enlarges the mental capacity, by calling up before the mind 
brighter images, and impressing new truths. It calls into 
play the esthetic faculties. The crowded theatre; the 
motley audience ; the brilliant surroundings; the glitter of 
the lights; the novelty, and grandeur of scenery and cos- 
tume ; the soul enchanting strains of music ; all impercepti” 
bly—but in a degree no less certain—aid in forming and 
improving the taste. -By the aid of these agents, moral 
truths also are driven home with a more convincing force. 
The precious seeds of truth and morality, are scattered in 
the heart to germinate and ripen into a plentiful harvest. 

It is intended to correct what is faulty or vicious in men’s 
natures, and to purge their passions by exciting pity, terror, 
and sympathy. It interests them in behalf of virtue ; forms 
them to compassion for the distressed; inspires proper 
sentiments on beholding the vicissitudes of life ; and advises 
against errors in their own conduct. In the drama we see 
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men act, when we can act to no great purpose ourselves. 
We see men measuring their powers with each other as in- 
tellectual and moral beings, either as friends or foes, influ- 
encing each other by their opinions, sentiments and pas- 
sions, and decisively determining their reciprocal relations 
and circumstances. All alike are diverted—all exhilarated, 
and all feel themselves for a time raised above the daily 
cares, the troubles, and the sorrows of life. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavored to show that dra- 
matic art exercises a vast intellectual and moral influence upon 
society, by an examination of its nature, its history, and its 
design. We are aware that in our imperfect effort to do 
this, we have been combating some strange prejudices— 
some deep seated opposition. But we believe that this 
antagonism arises, as in many other things, from ignorance 
of its nature and tendency. We are free to admit that the 
drama has often been licentious and immoral in its charac- 
ter. But should we discard that which is intrinsically good, 
because at times something otf the “ baser sort” may in- 
erust it. There is but ONE absolute good. Truth is never 
entirely unmixed with error. Finally, dramatic art has 
called forth and aided the cause of letters. It has enriched 
every tongue. It has enlisted in its service the acutest in- 
tellects, the most expansive minds, the richest imaginations. 
It has given a stimulus to poetry, oratory, and the fine arts. 

Itasca. 


The rivulet sweetest murmurs 
Afar in the forest glade, 
And the nightingale wildest warbles 
From the depths of leafy shade ; 

So the poet sings most divinely 
From the noisy crowd apart, 

And the lays most worthy of laurels 

Are those he hides in his heart. 
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DRIFTED SNOW-FLAKES. 





Pale and fleecy, ghostly and white, 
Onward borne in their unknown flight— 
Flimsy and fragile, pure as fair— 
Mystical things the snow-flakes are. 
Drifting about on a windy day, 

Blithe as children at their play, 
Revelling up above the trees, 

Hither and thither borne on the breeze. 


Slowly and sadly how they fly, 

Chasing shadows in the sky! 

Never resting, never still, 

Through the valley, o’er the hill. 
Shrouding in white the church-yard mould, 
Up above the bosoms cold ; 

Flitting past each marble door, 

Sadly breathing: ‘‘ Gone before !’’ 


Spectres wild with their viewless steeds, 
Riding on where nothing leads ; 

Up to the sky—down to the ground, 
Falling in eddying circles around. 
Through the forest cold and dark, 
Never hitting the seeming mark, 

Over the earth and through the air, 
Drifted suow-flakes everywhere. 


Darting in at the open door, 
Telling of joys that come no more ; 
Robed in grave-clothes fine and thin, 
Shades of phantoms, ever dim. 
Solemn are the words they say, 
Silent sermons free of pay ; 
But the lessons they impart 
Never vanish from the heart. 
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THOUGHTS IN RURAL ENGLAND. 


I was travelling several years ago in England, and my 
travels brought me into one of the lovely country districts and 
rural parishes, of Yorkshire county. In these places is seen 
the interior life of the people, and you feel the beating ot 
the pulse of those sturdy classes which are the strength of 
the state. In London, and Paris, and Rome, you may 
meet the great, the prelates and dignitaries; you may visit 
the Tower, and walk with solemn awe and curiosity adown 
the aisles of Westminster Abbey; or pass through the 
splendid parks, and visit the magnificent Tuilleries ; 
or stand under the awful dome of St. Peters ;—but to find 
the manly character, the sturdy virtues, that have raised 
England to her great position; to see the peculiar life of 
France ; to see the political and religious feelings and revo. 
lutions that are working out in Italy—you must associate 
with the people, must leave the beaten path of travel. 

Stopping, as I said, in this place, I heard one of those 
sweet peals of bells that are so often heard ringing from the 
English churches. In a charming country, while the sun 
is pouring down,his mid day rays, or at twilight, there is 
nothing sweeter than these chimes; the soul is transported 
and time passes by unnoticed. I found on inquiry, that a 
marriage was to take place that afternoon in St. Mary’s 
church. I determined to attend the service. Fora mar- 
riage, how interesting! how solemn; especially in the 
church where so much more seriousness seems to attach to 
the ceremony. [strolled along, joining many others of 
both better and humbler clases who were wending their 
way towards the church. ’*Twas one of Autumn’s golden 
days. The air and breezes were balmy, the atmosphere 
filled with a haze that lulled to dreaming. The maples 
were turning to a dozen flaming colors, the elms were drop- 
ping here and there a leaf, the seared foliage was scattered 
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o’er the walks. This season methinks the dearest, the 
most enchanting in the year. You seem at times almost in 
fairy realms, 

The bright colors of Summer, the fresh blossoms, the 
glaring sun, have given place to sombre tints, and autumnal 
fruits, and mellow light. Before we are plunged into win- 
ter, before the death of Nature, there is a sad sweet pause. 
Our spirits catch a little, just a little welcome seriousness. 
The silently falling leaves, the religious stillness all around, 
soften our spirits, and we are in just the frame for God to 
speak to us. 

I found on the way that the young girl to be married 
was a Miss Nellie Northrop, an universal favorite, a general 
confidante among all her friends, barely out of her teens, 
and, I judged from what I heard, the impersonation of those 
charms of grace and loveliness, so often idealized, so seldom 
realized. All agreed *twas a case of true love. She mar- 
ried the young man of her choice, who was fully deserving 
of her. 

The church stood somewhat back from the street, surroun- 
ded by elms and yew trees, and covered with ivy. It wasa re- 
markable structure, built of Yorkshire stone, and dating 
its origin back to the Thirteenth Century. The doves 
seemed to be at home on its mossy walls. A venerable 
building was St. Mary’s church, of Harcourt Parish. Many 
a time before had the bells summoned the pastor and villa- 
gers to seats in its antique nave, to witness scenes like this. 
But to-day there seemed to be an additional tone of sweet- 
ness in their music. 

I took my seat in the nave, near the chancel. The ven- 
erable rector came from the vestry-room and sat him down, 
his genial face looking unusually kind. The church was 
nearly filled. Soon then were heard the sound of approach- 
ing wheels, and merry cheers rang through the open win- 
dow from the boys on the village green. 
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Then the old organ struck up as joyous an air as was 
-fitting so joyous an occasion, and was gladly listened to by 
him who had so long guided and led the praises of the wor- 
shippers. The choir were early in their places. Below 
two seats only were vacant, to be occupied by the bride and 
bridegroom, and their attendants. There was a stir at the 
door, and the preliminary operations of forming were fin- 
ished. The happy pair soon stood before the chancel and 
the rector began, in the inimitable marriage service of the 
English church. ‘“ Dearly beloved, we are gathered in the 
sight of God, and in the face of this people, to join these 
persons in holy matrimony.” 

How sober and serious the reflections of the time. “In 
the sight of God, in the face of this people.”” Can plighted 
vows be broken in the sight of God ? 

The bride was dressed in pure and spotless white, and in 
her hair was a single sprig of heliotrope. 

She was given away by her father, an old, grey haired 
man, to him who was to make her a home, whom she was 
to love, and to follow over land and flood. 

Then, hand+in hand, they repeated the touching language 
of the ritual, “ to have and to hold, from this day forth, for 
better, for worse, for richer or poorer, in sickness, in health, 
till death do us part.” 

The scene was one touching and lovely. The bride 
dressed in pure white, left the home of youth with its fond 
associations, left father and mother, and trusted all her in- 
terests for weal or woe, with loving confidence, to him who 
was to stand in a relation to her tenderer than all those of 
kindred. 

’Twas like affectionate Ruth saying to Noami. “ Thy 
people shall be my people, thy God my God, and where 
thou diest there shall I be buried.” 

With the closing of the ceremony, I turned with the rest 


to depart. And as I came once more into the open air, lo, 
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the sky was clouded, and a cold, dreary wind was blowing 
“ There will be an ugly storm,’ I heard one peasant say to 
another and he shivered as he drew his homespun jacket 
more closely about him—All this in an hour! From sun- 
shine to Shadow! These newly married ones, thought I, 
so happy now, to-morrow may be shuddering in the cold, 
cold storms of life. And I shuddered as the thought stole 
o’er me, and, now as I write, that same shudder comes 
again. So I will lay down my pen, and shake off if I may, 
this cheerless mood. Con. 


“ WHAT IS IN A NAME.” 


There are many things which at first sight appear very 
insignificant, but upon a minuter examination become in- 
vested with a vital importance. The smallest pebble is 
reckoned a trifle, yet if cast into the ocean it disturbs the 
surface, and causes waves to radiate from it in every diree- 
tion. The fraction of a unit can throw into confusion 
and perplexity an entire mathematical demonstration. Too 
much regard cannot be had of smallness—“ trifles” as we 
designate them. Their force is often powerful, and their ef- 
fects wide spread, and lasting. 

Now there is one idea which has long lain near our heart 
and which to some may seem puerile, and only worthy of 
being treated with indifference, but which to our mind is 
fraught with greater moment. We allude to the practice 
of calling this college the College of New Jersey. 

First, we claim that it is 00 local. No one of all the 
American colleges is more cosmopolitan than this. Our 
catalogue bears the names of students from every part of 
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the Union. The East, West, North, and South—all are 
represented. Every state has contributed to swell the list of 
her alumni. Her graduates are found in every nook of this 
vast country. But no such state of affairs is implied in 
the name of the college. To the outside world it sounds as if 
it were the exception to have representatives from states 
other than New Jersey. It is not broad, and universal as it 
should be—implying by its very title that it is the type, and 
representative of each, and every section of the union. 
What we want is a name which shall associate with it the 
idea of a national institution. 

Secondly, the present name gives rise to confusion. It 
multiplies titles, which produce a vague and uncertain idea 
in the mind. Where did you graduate ?—Princeton, Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Nassau Hall, New Jersey College and 
so on ad infinitum. This is evidently “ confusion worse con- 
founded” to an outsider. It is but reasonable to imagine 
that such an one would have a perfectly definite conception 
of the locality of Alma Mater after such a volubility of 
titles. The difficulty lies in this :—the name Nassau Hall 
has always been applied to the college by the Alumni, and 
some undergraduates rather as a term of endearment; an- 
other class of precise persons feel it morally incumbent upon 
them to use the term College of New Jersey. Others weary 
ot such a cumbrous title, and adopting the name under 
which it is known outside have adhered to Princeton. Thus 
they are used interchangeably —now one, now another, un- 
til the mind is, fairly, 

‘* Blinded with doubt, 
In wild’ring mazes lost."’ 

Again from such a multiplicity of names the institution 
fails to receive credit for much that justly belongs to it. 
Articles, letters, and items in referenceto the college which 
constantly appear in the newspapers, and periodicals, are 
frequently, and naturally enough, not ascribed to Prince- 
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ton from this fact. This occurs also in casual conversation. 
To illustrate this. We were once relating to a party of 
gentlemen quite a memorable little incident which had 
transpired in college during the previous session. After 
we had finished our story one of the party very innocently 
remarked that he had seen by the newspapers that a simi- 
lar affair had occured at the College of New Jersey. This was 
not equal however to the feeling which we experienced 
when we went home one vacation—having previously mai- 
ed a catalogue to a fair friend, who was not very careful to 
scan the title page—to be addressed thus; “‘ Mr. A—,I should 
think you would regret very much to leave Princeton, after 
being there two years, and go toa strange college—as I see 
you have entered the Junior at the College of New Jersey.” 
There are other analogous cases which we could command, 
but this serves our purpose. It is not to be presumed that 
persons are generally so ill informed as not to know that 
the College of New Jersey is somewhere in New Jersey ; but 
as to its being indentical with Princeton never enters their 
honest crania. 

We would now venture several reasons why this institu- 
tion should be called Princeton College instead of the Col- 
ege of New Jersey. First on account of the historical asso” 
ciations connected with it. No other collegiate halls have 
a history so closely interwoven with that of this country. 
“ Brought into existence at a period anterior to the Revolu- 
tion, her history during the years of that memorable contest 
is inseparably intertwined with the history of the country.” 
In it are embalmed some of the leading incidents of that 
mighty struggle. It was here that Washington triumphed ; 
here thatthe gallant Mercer fell. [t was from Princeton that 
the sixth president of the college went to Philadelphia to 
pledge faith and honor tohiscountry’scause. With this host 
of revolutionary reminiscences bound up in its name should 
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we not pass as current to the world under the proud title 
of Princeton ? 

Again, Princeton is amore melodious and expressive 
name. Truly thereis something inaname. We all like 
pretty, easy flowing, rhythmical names, else why do we of 
modern times rack our brains for “ cute little’ names for the 
little ones. There is something at once fascinating and at- 
tractive about a euphonious name. Long, grating names 
are obnoxious to every one. This applies with equal em- 
phasis to a college name. For our part we are heartily 
weary of such a cumbrous, unwieldy, kitetailed name as the 
College of New Jersey. How it would grate on our ears to 
hear Yale dubbed the college of Connecticut, or Harvard the 
college of Massachusetts. We want a name that will 
“ trip it lightly on the tongue ;” not such an one as will en- 
danger an attack of “lock jaw” in the mere pronunciation 
of it. There is a true, metallic ring in the sound of Prince- 
ton which compels admiration. 

We have here only presented a few ideas in their crude 
form as they suggested themselves to our mind; and we 
feel that other and more weighty ones could be educed in 
support of our views. Despite the almost united, and 
persistent, adoption of the name Princeton among the 
students, we are annually brought back to the knowledge of 
the fact by the catalogue that this és the College of New 
Jersey. We trust that what we have uttered will not be re- 
garded as the mere outburst of an extravagant fancy, or as 
attaching too much importance to what may appear of little 
consequence ; but that it will be the means of directing the 
attention of the Trustees to the matter, that the Legisla- 
ture may be petitioned for a change. Princeton is rapidly 
advancing to the first place in the rank of American Col- 
leges. Let then this clog be removed from her wheels, and 
we will all be brought to see what force there is in a name. 


N. 
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OUR MISSION, 


How little we, with happy hearts, 
In fair and pleasant homes, 
Can realize the bitter lot 
Of him who houseless roams! 
The merry songsters in the trees, 
To us sing heaven-born melodies— 
To him they only seem to say, 
“Oh hateful life!’’ ‘Oh weary day !’" 


We talk of beauty to the poor; 
The naked, famished brood— 
How vain! to them the beautiful 
Is raiment, fire, and food ! 
The snow that falls so softly down 
To us is Pleasure’s pearly crown ; 
To them the first cold frosty breath 
Seems freighted with disease and death ! 


We point the beggar to the stars, 
That shed their glorious light ; 

The moon that walks in majesty 
Along the vale of night. 

He shudders! moon and stars are cold! 
He loves the sun’s broad disk of gold ; 
Beneath its warm and loving rays, 
He dares to hope for better days ! 


Then when the inward spirit prompts 
A mission to the poor, 

Oh! let us carry light and warmth 
With love that will endure ! 

Let good, substantial gifts precede 
Diviner words to meet their need ; 

As seed is dropped in sunny spots, 

To blossom in Forcet-me-Nors ! 
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THOUGHTS ON THE SPHINX. 





Ancient Egypt was a land singular, and mysterious in it- 
self, and in its people. Its inhabitants were highly civil- 
ized; acquainted with manufactures, and skilled in art. They 
valued learning highly, and in Astronomy and its sister 
sciences were deeply versed ; but in religion they were phil- 
osophical pantheists. Their buildings, whether temples of 
their gods, or embodiments of their knowledge, were grand 
in design and execution ; and many still attest their skill, 
possessing for the learned or curious, a mighty interest. 

Among these monuments of the past few awaken in the 
traveler deeper, or more varied feelings than the Great 
Sphinx. 

It is situated on a slight eminence near the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, which have.so long been an enigma to the wisest of 
men. Its colossal form, hewn from the solid rock, and 
uniting the head of a man with the body ofa crouching lion, 
lies buried to the shoulders in the ever-shifting sands. The 
question suggests itself, what was the use or meaning of 
this creation of Eastern tancy? Was it the tomb of an 
Egyptian monarch? Did it symbolize some mystery of 
their religion ? * Or did it embody Intelligence and Force ; 
which they had deified? Imagination, guided by a know- 
ledge of eastern custom, may rear many a hypothesis ; but 
the proofs, even as the figure is buried in the sand, are hid- 
den in an irrecoverable past. 

If me question the pages of history concerning it, they do 
not answer. For the light of heaven shone upon it before 
history was born. Yet we are not wholly ignorant of its 
earliest existence, it reveals in itself a meagre narrative, It 
declares itself the offspring of Egyptian minds and hands,— 
the work ofa monarch who reigned two thousand years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. It reveals itself at once the type 
of royalty, and the symbol of heathen mystery. It declares 
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its builders to have been great in multitude, grand in their 
conceptions, skilful toexecute. And the tablet on its breast 
reveals the greatness and renown of a mighty king; as well 
as the homage paid tothe divinity whose shrine was at 
its feet. Truly its origin is ancient, its lineage noble, and 
its story strange. 

But shall we not go bevond considering this lifeless stone, 
and its historic relations? As we gaze longer on this 
mysterious Colossus, can we refrain from endowing it with 
sentient existence! Upon that great face is a gravity 
which nothing trivial can overthrow; and dignity more 
than human isin its mien. Intellect is seated on its mass- 
ive brow; benignity beams upon its countenance; and its 
features disclose an earnestness which cannot be diverted 
or restrained. All these attributes of man’s rational nature 
it possesses, and toa degree so intensified by its magnitude, 
as to render their manifestations in puny man comparative- 
ly insignificant. 

What has it heard, we may ask, since it was created. It 
has listened to the prayers and vows of men worshipping in 
the temple of the Sun ; to the voice of proud monarchs de- 
claring their pleasure to their suppliant foes. It has heard 
these swear allegiance at their feet. Strange have been the 
sights which those grey eyes have seen, since the sculptor’s 
hand wrought them in the rock. They have beheld gene- 
ration after generation of men enter the arena, and disap- 
pear from view. They have seen the birth of nations, 
have marked their progress, and witnessed their decay. 
It seems to see them yet, those wondrous deeds which 
history does not record, and of which tradition discloses 
seartely the name. 

Upon these events of the past, it isever turning retrospec- 
tive glance. Itseems a statue of Memory. It is the invis- 
ible power of recollection wrought in a visible form. Its 
thoughts dwell, not on the present, but on the empires 
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whose rise and fall it has watched, on the people who have 
vanished from the earth. It is musing on the joy and glad- 
ness, the grandeur and vigorous life—on the sorrow and 
decay, the desolation and death, of the days that are gone. 
No remembrances of recent times are these, but of a per- 
iod so remote that the years are lost in the centuries which 
have rolled away. Allits contemporaries have passed away, 
and it is left astranger in a strange land. 

Can we not learn a lesson fromit? Could it speak to us, 
it would say: be’ at peace with all men. I have passed 
through wars and tumults, yet they have not disturbed my 
calmness. Be watchful : for ages I have kept my lonely vig- 
ils beside these monuments of stone over which I am guar- 
dian ; [have never betrayed my trust ; I have never slumb- 
ered nor slept. Be patient: here I have stood through 
days of sunshine and nights of tempest. Half buried by the 
sands of the desert, alone and uncared for, I kave borne it 
patiently, and will endure unto the end. Such are its 
teachings. Listen to, and obey them, for they harmonize 
with the consenting testimony of mankind, and with the 
words of him that ruleth over all things. VIATOR. 


REFLECTIONS FROM SENIOR YEAR. 


Time in its revolutions has almost brought us to the get- 
ting-off place in our College journey. The station looms 
up in the distance and the prospect of the future sets our 
minds working and our hearts throbbing respecting what 
is to be our lot in the world. Feverish expectation and a 
tremulous anxiety sit on every brow. We instinctively 
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wander back in imagination through the four years’ course 
over which we have travelled, and the question naturally 
suggests itself—what have we been doing? 

From many this interrogation meets with the response of 
conscious duty performed. It tells of toil—steady and per- 
sistent; of heroic efforts and an untiring zeal in the cause 
of knowledge. It is the chronicle of long days, and nights 
of service in the search for the El-Dorado. It speaks of 
struggles and conflicts, of disappointments and reverses but 
above allis written the signs of ultimate triumph. Gradually 
but none the less certainly some have risen to the loftiest 
attainments in scholarship. With a tenacity of purpose 
that would sucenmb to nothing, and an enthusiasm to 
light their path—they have scaled the highest ascent. Such 
ean give a faithful reckoning of their stewardship. They 
have discharged with fidelity the trust committed to them— 
they have garnered well their store houses for after years. ‘ 
But above all to them is given the highest premium award- 
edin the contest—the satisfaction of an approving conscience. 

Others of us perhaps cannot review our past curriculum 
and rest content with the results we have reached. Proba- 
bly we have not consummated all that our youthful aspira- 
tions pictured to us when we exchanged quiet homes for 
initiation into the wondrous mysteries of college life. In- 
stead of aiming for the high vantage ground of emulation and 
industrious effort we may have resigned ourselves to medi- 
ocrity or to a careless indifference. Nota few of us have 
listlessly watehed the days slipping like grains of sand 
through our hands without an attempt to utilize them. 
Studies neglected, and literary training discarded have 
characterized our student life. Prevented from relapsing 
into total apathy by an ambition merely “ to get through,” 
we have been bent only on realizing the romance of college 
experience. Our tastes have rather inclined towards the 
getting up of a class supper than to our Greek or Calculus. 
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We have chosen to sleep during lectures when we should 
have been heeding, 
—‘* Those words, 


Of learned length and thundering sound.” 


We have oftener made known our presence in the class 
room by a skillful use of our pedal extremities than by the bril- 
liancy of our recitations. We have seldom been guilty of a 
“tare” while the numbers of* sfumps” and “ cuts”’ placed to our 
credit has more than once almost driven us to seek relaxa- 
tion in rural localities. Our time hasbeen equally distribu- 
ted between manufacturing excuses to the Faculty for ab- 
sences, and in dodging that worthy individual known as 
“ Dennis.”” We have evinced more profundity, in acquir- 
ing the fine points of whist; and have displayed greater 
tact in practising ventriloquism in morning chapel than 
in appreciating the subtleties of Greek roots, or the sublim- 
ities of Central Forces. Possibly our watch chains do 
not hang heavy with the golden symbols of hard fought 
contests, and unremitting toil. We may not have realized 
the brightest expectations of fond papas, and doting mamas. 
But whether we have acted the part of wise servants, or 
have been guided by the Scriptural injunction that “ much 
study is a weariness of the flesh’”—there are buoying 
thoughts to all. There are none however but regret 
their misspent moments. We have all taken our peniten- 
tial retrospects; and if it were in our power would gladly 
turn back the dial. But some solace is in store for every 
one. Each has imbibed some precious truth,—some lasting 
impression. Many are the seeds that have settled uncon- 
sciously in the heart to take root, and bloom into flowers 
of comfort, and repose in after-life. The power of associa- 
tion has not failed to leave its stamp upon all; and the so- 
cial attrition which college life affords has given us a wider 
experience and moulded us into a more plastic manliness. 
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Then, too, there are a thousand little incidents of our 
student sojourn which in the future will serve to brighten 
and cheer our way. The cozy story of college adventure ; 
the quiet gathering of classmates and the friendly chat 
around the fire in the long winter evenings; the sallies of 
wit and humor, and the gossip discussed at the “ club ;”’ the 
merry conviviality of some college spree—all form a series 
of little episodes which time can never efface. 

Why then indulge in fruitless remorse? If we have fail- 
ed let us rejoice that it is no worse; and marshal our en- 
ergies for another trial. It is no time for idle reveries, or 
vain regrets. We all start in the race with equal chances. 
Past distinctions are forgotten. The world puts the seal of 
oblivion upon former discriminations. The Commence- 
ment stage is the arena where last we meet as contestants. 
It is the future that will decide for us—not the failures or 
successes of the past. We are to cast our plummets into 
the depths of human life, and mark the soundings. We 
are to design our own charts. We start for a long pull. 
Some may be closed upon by the waters on which we are 
embarked—others will reach their destined haven. C. 
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REVIEWS. 


Within the past few months a volume of original poems, entitled ‘‘ Pes- 
BLES,”’ has been published by Mr. Thos. D. Suplee, °70, Pa. This book, 
besides a large number of miscellaneous poems, contains some classified by 
the author, as College Papers, War Lyrics, Translations, &c. 

The poems, which are on subjects sacred and profane, humorous and 
serious, are alike creditable to the author, and an honor to his class and 
College. Though Mr. Suplee’s ability has long been known to his friends, 
and some of his productions have appeared in different periodicals, we 
believe this is his first venture in regular publication. We hope that this 
book will meet with the success it deserves ; a success which will lead him 
to carry out the idea intimated in his preface, that of following it with a 
more extended work. 

We subjoin the following as a specimen: 


, ANACREON, ODE XXX. 
The muses once young Cupid caught, 
And bound his wings with flowery chain ; 
Then, as a prize to Beauty brought 
Their captive, fluttering all in vain ; 
In vain to escape the god essayed, 
In vain invoked fair Venus’ aid. 


But soon to free her stolen boy 
The goddess-mother ransom brings ; 
Surprised, she finds the promised joy 
The captive Cupid from him flings! 
And though permitted to go free, 
He chooses Beauty's slave to be. 


And still in Beauty's court he stays, 
Attentive to her slightest nod, 
A willing slave, his service pays, 
A willing slave, although 4 god. 
For Beauty rules both gods and men, 
And Love is ever in her train. 
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Fraxk Mutter; or Lapor axp Its Freirs. By Thomas D. Suplee.— 
Presbyterian Board of Publication : 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mr. Suplee has struck a rich vein of character in the little hero of his 
story, just published. In fact, Frank Muller is not altogether a creation of 
fancy. The same boy, under another name, actually lived, struggled, suf- 
fered and triumphed, becoming one of the foremost men of his time,—an 
accomplished gentleman, learned jurist, and eloquent advocate. His story, 
as Mr. Suplee tells it, is the best possible reading for youth of both sexes. 
It is not only a picture of the struggles of the poorest of children, but also 
the exhibition of an exalted nature struggling with marvellous energy for 
development, with nothing to rely upon but itself and the Providence of 
God. The patience, the sweetness, tie energy and the honesty shown by 
this poor, lonely orphan boy, in his life battle from obscurity to fame, furnish 
lessons for the youth of the land, such as could be obtained from no other 
source. We commend it therefore to the especial perusal uf the young; nor 
will older minds be able to read it without being pleased and profited. 


Mora, Inre._ectvaL, aNp PuysicaL CuLturE: oR THE PHILosoPHY oF 
Trve Livinc. By Prof. F. G. Welch, Instructor in Yale College. New 
York: Wood and Holbrook. 

The subject of physical culture is beginning to claim a wider range of 
attention than formerly. The necessity of maintaining a proper balance 
between mind and body is now being justly appreciated. We Americans 
have too long neglected this subject. In the rush and bustle of our busy 
life, the paramount laws of health are lost sight of, until shattered constitu- 
tions and premature decrepitude admonish many too late of their error. 
Hence we welcome this book as helping to agitate and keep alive an interest 
in this vital topic. The one before us promises to gratify the need of many, 
in showing just how to attain a healthy and robust physique. It treats—first : 
Of all that pertains to physical culture. Secondly: All that it is essential to 
know concerning the House WE Live 1x. Thirdly: Mental and Moral cul- 
ture. It is replete with wholesome lessons that come home to all; and is 
especially applicable to students, and others of sedentary habits. In fact, it 
contains everything which relates to ‘‘True Living.’ It is written in a sim- 
ple, concise style. We earnestly commend it as worthy of careful study and 
reflection. 
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Olla-pobeita. 


Kind Reader, with our pen behind our ear we gladly make our editorial 
obeisance to you. We open with a Quixotic hypothesis—we have no apolo- 
gies to make—no explanations to give. In the language of a higher authority, 
“such as we have give we unto you,’ hoping however, that your charity 
will spare us a truculent criticism. Yet in justice to ourselves, we deem 
it proper to correct an erroneous and wide spread impression. It appears 
to be a traditionary idea that a Senior has nothing whatever to do, and con- 
sequently does nothing but ‘*smoke his pipe and take his ease.’’ For the 
benefit of such as labor under this hallucination, we would beg to state quite 
thecontrary. While we do not desire tothrust ourselves forward as exemplars 
of diligence, neither do we long to be ranked with that class of whom our 
friend Mr. Browne speaks in relating his trip to the Holy Land, when he 
says, that in all that country he saw but one man doing anything ; he was 
falling off of a house. We are by no means molluscan in our habits. Our 
editorial ‘‘tit bits,” like Gladstone’s Juventus Mundi, (do we suffer by the 
comparison ?) are the result of moments snatched from a busy life. Realize 
to your mind the innumerable little levees given by kind instructors, who in 
their solicitude for our welfare earnestly press our attendance, and in the 
fullness of their hearts will entertain no ‘‘regrets’’ or ‘‘ previous engage- 
ments.’’ Then too so many (?) of us have our commencement orations to 
prepare—more especially to please the ‘‘ dear folks*’ at home, who will of 
course come up to hear ‘* Ned”* or ‘‘ Charley ”* electrify the audience. Thus 
all our time is occupied, and Senior year, which to under-classmen seems an 
elysium of ease, is metamorphosed into a severe reality. 

As the last representatives of the present Lit. Board, we feel very much 
like extending to you all a hearty farewell. To our subscribers who have 
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paid up promptly, we say ‘‘may we ever look upon your like again.’’ To 
those delinquents who have given more trouble in liquidating their indebted- 
ness, we express the wish that in life they may always find their creditors as 
lenient as we have been. Financially we have succeeded ; as regards the 
management and contents of the Lit. it is for others to decide. We lay 
aside our editorial robes, but without fear—for in doing so, we feel that the 
future welfare of the Lit. is being committed into competent hands. 

Prosectep ImprovemeNts.—The Trustees with commendable zeal are 
pushing forward the good work of advancing Princeton to the first place in 
the list of American Colleges. They have not only revolutionized the inter- 
nal workings of the college, by raising the standard of studies, and instituting 
the elective system, but they have extended their plans still further. It is 
proposed early in the Spring to erect a handsome new dormitory. It will be 
built of brown stone, modern style, and will be supplied with all the possible 
conveniences. Both in point of usefulness and ornament, it will be a valua- 
ble addition to our other buildings. 

The authorities are as yet undecided as to the expediency of erecting a new 
chapel, or of remodeling the present edifice. We hope however that they 
will appreciate the urgent need of a new chapel building. The present one 
by the closest economy of space holds 360 students, and by any possible en- 
largement, could only be increased in capacity to about 100 more seats. 
With the annual increase of students at the present ratio, this space would 
soon be taken up. so that ultimately a more commodious chapel will be 
necessary. 

Besides this, at present there are no accommodations for visitors, unless 
they submit to being thrust into a crowded seat. This is especially disagree- 
able to ladies attending chapel exercises. A new chapel with galleries set 
apart for visitors—such as they have at Yale, would not only answer all pur- 
poses better, but would make it a pleasure for strangers who come to Princeton 
to attend chapel. Again, such a chapel would obviate the necessity of secur- 
ing the First Presbyterian Church on public occasions. It would relieve the 
college from any obligations to the town folks, who are constantly grumbling 
about ‘‘our rights.’’ We sincerely trust therefore, that the Trustees will 
weigh the matter well before they renounce the idea of the erection of a new 
chapei. 

The occupants of East and West College, will be rejoiced to hear that these 
buildings are to be thoroughly renovated during the Summer vacation. They 
are to be painted, and French roofs added. This will transform them into 
beautiful and imposing edifices. 

Donation.—Jay Cooke, the princely banker of Philadelphia, has given 
$10,000 to found a Mathematical Fellowship in this college. This Fellow- 
ship will be awarded prior to the annual commencement. 

CentrenniaL Matrers.—Prof. Cameron has carefully revised and rewritten 
his excellent history of the American Whig Society. It was expected that 
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it would be issued during the present term, but owing to unforeseen obstacles, 
it will not be published before September. This history will be highly prized 
by every Whig, for the vast amount of interesting matter it contains in refer- 
ence to this venerable society. The unbounded thanks of the society are due 
to Prof. Cameron, for the time and labor expended upon it, requiring the 
examination of an almost endless number of old records and letters, and that 
too at a time when the centennial arrangements were dependent upon him. 
The centenrial oration delivered by Hon. Richard S. Field, has been printed 
in handsome style by Stelle & Smith. 

PersonaL.—President McCosh has been elected to deliver the annual 
oration before Yale College in July. 

During the past session Dr. McIlvaine has been delivering a series of lec- 
tures in Philadelphia on Protection. The papers have pronounced them the 
finest that have been given in that city for a longtime. This is a merited 
tribute to Dr. Mellvaine’s abilities, and to the enthusiasm which he brings 
to bear in the dicussion of this part of Political Economy. 

Junior Orator Eventne.—We understand that the present Junior Orators 
purpose following the example of their predecessors of last year, by adopting 
the ticket system. This is a wise conclusion, and we venture the prediction that 
they will not regret it. Notwithstanding the almost unanimous opposition of 
outsiders and the prediction of its failure even bythe friends of the innovation, 
*70 demonstrated the feasibility of the plan. And as far as we have been able 
to learn, it gave very general satisfaction—except of course to those who attend 
J. O. exercises, only to eat peanuts and ‘ have a good time,’’ and whom 
it was especially designed to exclude. A select, and appreciative audience 
was thus secured, by keeping out those who have no inclination to be in- 
terested. This also gave the students an opportunity of securing comfortable 
seats for their friends. For under the old regime, we have known ladies to 
come from a great distance, who felt a special interest in the occasion, who 
have been compelled to stand in the aisles during the whole evening, while 
some worthless fellows occupied the best seats in the house. These evils are 
all remedied by the plan instituted last year. Go in gentlemen, the work 
of reform is always attended with difficulties—but we have pioneered the 
way. 

In addition to this there is another evil, which is too characteristic of this 
occasion, and which is at once perplexing and discouraging to the Orators, 
and unbecoming the audience. We refer to the practise of talking while a 
gentleman is speaking. We admit that it is taxing human nature consider- 
ably, to ask persons to sit two hours and a half in silence. But there is 
abundant opportunity to move about and engage in conversation during the 
music. It is certainly a breach of good manners, to say the least, and we 
should think that the commonest rules of decorum would dictate better. If 
ladies do not care to listen themselves, we at least ask the “‘ charity of their 
silence,”’ so as not to interfere with those whodo. How much more becoming 
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if it could be said of them in the language of Virgil: ‘‘ Omnes tacuerunt, 
intentique ora tenebant.”’ 

CataLocues.—The Triennial Catalogue of the college is out, and as usual 
—we suppose it gives it dignity—is printed in Latin. This necessitates the 
use of a Latin dictionary, by those who are a little rusty in’ ‘ye ancient 
classics."’ It will prove of great interest to the hundreds of Alumni scat- 
tered throughout the country. It contains 140 pages, and is printed on fine 
tinted paper. All the names axe arranged alphabetically. The whole work 
bears evidence of care and labor, and is a monument to the ability of Prof. 
Cameron. 

The Annual Catalogue made its appearance during the past few weeks. 
Its general appearance is much improved, and comes up more fully to what 
we should expect to emanate from a college like Princeton. Heretofore it 
has been a sad representative of the college. It would scarcely have re- 
flected credit on a second rate boarding school. The whole thing had become 
so stereotyped that we had almost despaired of seeing any change. The object 
seemed to be to give as little to the public as possible, and that little com- 
pressed into a few badly printed pages, the perusal of which was of itself 
almost enough to consign one to the blind asylum. It is also a matter of 
congratulation that the number of volumes in the Libraries has at last been 
properly represented. We had become so tired of that ‘* same old story,” 
that we were almost disposed to contribute a few books if only to vary the 
monotony. 

Prof. Karge is put down almost the last one among the Faculty of Arts— 
even after the l'utors—as Instructor in Modern Languages. Why he has been 
singled out to receive such a marked distinction does not appear. 

Cness.—What has become of the chess club? We trust that ‘‘it is not 
dead, but only sleepeth.’’ We should be sorry to see this manly and im- 
proving game die ont here. Won't some one try to resuscitate it. Its past 
record has always been a meritorious one. What shall its future be? If all 
that is needed is a leader, Mr. H—— might be secured, who would have an 
eye to the moral tone of the club. 

During the past year a number of private debating clubs have been carried 
on among the Junior and Sophomore classes. This is praiseworthy, and is 
a fair index of the literary taste in the college. 

New Books rrom Prixceron.—President McCosh has in press a new 
work on ‘‘ Logic."’ It will be uniform with his other volumes. 

Prof. MclIlvaine’s work on the “‘ Art of Delivery,’’ will be issued soon. 

Dr. Shields is engaged on a new edition of Bacon’s Novum Organum 
with notes. He has been delivering lectures to the Senior Class from his 
manuscript ; and has succeeded in enlisting the entire class in a subject, 
which is generally regarded as dry. His superior abilities, and fascinating 
style will undoubtedly make it command a hearty reception. 
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Prof. Guyot will soon publish a work—the precise nature of which is not 
at present known. 

Lecrures.—Prof. Alexander has been delivering a series of lectures in 
Philadelphia on Astronomy. Prof. Guyot is to lecture in Philadelphia, on 
the 14th of April. 

Carmina Princetonta.—Stelle & Smith will soon have out a new edition 
of Princeton College Songs. A number of additions have been made tothe 
collection. It will be printed on tinted paper, and is to be gotten out in the 
best of style. 

‘71 Lit. Boarp.—The following gentlemen have been chosen Lit. Editors 
from the Junior Class. 


WHIGS. CLIOS, 
A. P. Happer, China. W. B. Hornblower, N. J. 
B. S. Lassiter, N. C. F. A. Pell, N. J. 
D. Mixsell, N. J. 8S. M. Perry, Del. 
B. B. Warfield, Ky. . A. G. Van Cleve, N. J. 


Co.Lece Sincinc.—The balmy Spring evenings will soon be upon us. And 
in anticipation of these. there is a fact to which we would call the attention 
of the students. The spirit for singing college songs in the campus, in the 
evenings is not cultivated as it should be. We have some beautiful songs 
peculiar to old Princeton, and it gives a real zest to college life to hear them 
sung. What a host of memories in after years come welling up at the 
old familiar college tunes. Each class should take pride in cultivating sing- 
ing, and thus by awakening a feeling of emulation, it would bring out more 
musical talent. There is no reason why Princeton like other colleges should 
not be noted for its singing. Any one who visits New Haven will be struck 
with the fine singing of the students, as they gather on the college fences in 
the evenings. Let this season bring out more vocal music in the college. 

Tue Nassau Amateur Quarretre.—We were favored the other evening 
by hearing a rehearsal of the Nassau Amateur Quartette. They sing with 
power and are assuredly worthy successors of '69. The Quartette is com- 
posed of J. W. Johnston ‘70, J. Joline ‘70, S. Irvin ’70, A. Van Renselaer 
71, and A. B. Kelley 70, accompanyist. 

Prize 1n Gymnastics.—Mrs Jno. R. Thomson, of Princeton has institu- 
ted a prize for excellence in Gymnastics. The prize is to consist of a very 
handsome gold ring, appropriately designed, with the name of the successful 
man engraved thereon. It is to be given to the best gymnast in each Senior 
Class. Already there are signs of a lively competition going forward in ’70. 

Base Batt.—The University nine are getting themselves in trim for the 
season. They intend going into a regular course of training under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Goldie, preparatory to a series of games with Harvard, Yale, Wil- 
liams, and several of the New York clubs. The nine is made up of fine ma- 
terial ; and by training and a due amount of practice will be able to sustain 
the base ball reputation of Princeton. 
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It is related of Gen. Karge, that during the war he captured a party of ten 
rebels, among whom were four Princeton graduates.—Singular coincidence. 

An old graduate of Yale says that when he was a Freshman he was very 
much addicted to the habit of writing poetry, and in fact thought himself 
quite a genius in composing verse. When therefore, it came his turn to 
speak on the Chapel stage, he thought he would astonish the college by an 
original poetic effusion. He sat down alone one day to compose his piece, 
and had succeded in producing the following forcible line: 

‘*The sun’s perpendicular rays illumined the depths of the sea,”’ 

when he was called from his room on business. When he returned he found 
his one line accompanied by another, which forever cured him from writing 
poetry, 

** And the little fishes cried :—My good gracious, how hot it will be.’’"—Ez. 
Would it not be a public benefit to many not at Yale if alike remedy could 
be applied to some who try to dabble in the ‘ art sublime ?”’ 

Pror Y.—of Lafayette College while yet a Tutor and a Bachelor, (not of 
arts) had a class in Biblical Geography ; in the course of the lesson there was 
an enumeration of so many thousand men. One of the class—they were 
Fresh—inquired if the passage meant to enumerate the men only or to in- 
clude the other sex as well. Professor replied: ‘* Gentlemen, if not other- 
wise stated, you will find in the Bible, the men always embrace the women.”’ 
The class ‘‘ came down" and the explanation went no further. 

We clip the following from one of our exchanges in the hope that it may 
have a happy effect on some who regard the classics as useless : 

General Jackson was once ‘stumping it’’ in Tennessee and labored a 
long time in vain to get his audience electrified. It was no go ; they wouldn't 
cheer worth a cent. Finally one of his friends behind him whispered, ‘* Tip 
‘em some Latin, General, they wont be satisfied without it." OldHickory 
was for a moment non-plussed, but happening to remember a few phrases he 
knew, he straightened up, waved his hand majestically and shouted E Pluri- 
bus Unum! Multum in Parvo! Ad Quod Damnum! Pro Bono Publico, 
Versus Veni, Vidi, Vici! Quantam, Quantam, Quantam! The effect was 
marvelous. Men clasped each other frantically around the waist, while tears 
streamed down their brawny cheeks. Then, from that dense throng rolled a 
shout of applause which was heard for miles around.— Union. 

Tue Prixceron Gynasicm Teacner.—Mr. Goldy, the teacher in the new 
Gymnasium at Princeton is quite a brick among the students of the College. 
He has secured their respect by soundly thrashing an ambitious student who 
had distinguished himself by defeating a famous boxing master, who had for- 
merly been employed to teach them the manly art. Goldy is a very power- 
ful fellow, his muscles being wonderfully developed, and standing out, when 
he is exercising, in great knots and ridges. He uses dumb-bells of one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds each, and swings the two hundred and forty pounds 
of iron as easily as ordinary men can twenty-five pound bells. He is a great 
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walkist and jumpist, and has made a higher leap than any man in America. 


Ex. 
We had not been aware before that Mr. Goldy had so ‘‘ soundly thrashed 
“| an ambitious student’’ though we have heard that this same ‘‘ ambitious stu. 


dent’’ had at one time caused acertain Mr. Tovey to assume a reclining pos- 
ture—quite against that worthy gentleman’s inclinations. 

The Autographic campaign is being carried on very briskly. The Seniors 
are having their hands full in scribbling a ‘* farewell’’ to each other, and 
especially as many do not like to be put off with “‘ yours truly’’ &c. ‘70's auto” 
graph books this year are the handsomest we have ever seen of the kind, and 
reflect great credit upon the committee. 

Puorocrarus.—Mr. Wm. F. Howell of New York city, the photographer 
for the class of '69 has taken all the pictures of the present Seniorclass. We 
believe he has given almost universal satisfaction; and this is certainly evi- 
dence of his success as an artist when it is taken into account how difficult a 
matter it isto photograph 86 men and please all. 

Mr. Howell promised to make a general delivery of pictures this term, but 
up to the present time he has failed to do so, in consequence of which there 
have been some complaints uttered. But it is certainly unreasonable and 
impossible to expect him to meet Ais engagements when some twenty of the 
class have not sent on their orders, or at least have only done so lately. The 
delay is attributable only to our dilatoriness. The album gotten up by him 
is on an entirely new style. and surpasses anything of the kind we have ever 
seen. It was not very popular however, owing to the large amount of ubi 
cum omne necessary. 

The Halstead Observatory we are informed is still in course of completion. 

The Gymnasium still continues popular. Mr. Goldie is very faithful in the 
discharge of his duties; and by his gentlemanly and obliging conduct has won 
the good will of all the students. The grounds are to be laid out by a land- 
scape gardener, and inclosed with an iron fence. This will add very much to 
their appearance. 

Mr. Whitehill of the Senior class has presented to the geological cabinet of 
the college some valuable specimens, among which isa small silver ‘‘ brick’’ 
from the Nevada mining regions. 

Prof. Guyot this term completed a course of forty-eight lectures to the 
Senior class on Geology. In addition to these he gave two special lectures 
before the college—one on Primeval man ; the other upon the correspondence 
between the geological facts and the Mosaic account of the creation. He is 
at present delivering a series of lectures before the students of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The lecture season in Princeton has been quite prolific in distinguished 
speakers. We have had Bishop Simpson, Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, and 
Wendell Phillips, in rapid succession. All three have been rewarded with 
crowded houses. 
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Sexror Fixat.—We are glad to see that the Faculty have resolved upon a 
change in the time and manner of holding the Senior final examinations. 
Hitherto two weeks at the close of the term, have been set apart for prepa- 
ration and examinations on four years’ studies. The consequence was that 
many were inadequately prepared, and placed at a great disadvantage, from 
having to ‘‘cram’’ so many different branches, so near together. And by 
the time one emerged from the ordeal, he was perfectly exhausted. This 
year, however, the Seniors have already been examined in two of the most 
difficult studies—Greek and Geology ; and we understand the others are to 
be distributed at intervals next term. This is much more satisfactory ; and 
will result in better examinations, and more substantial benefit to the class. 

Somernine New.—The Senior Class has instituted a set of sociables. They 
embrace about a third of the class. The object is ‘* to promote good feeling 
among the members of '70.’' Although deprived of the presence of the 
‘*fair ones,’ they have made a virtue of necessity, and have called in im- 
agination to supply the rest. The sociables have proved very successful, and 
are a pleasant diversion from college routine. 

Stupents’ Lecture Assoctation.—This Association, contrary to general 
expectation, has been unusually prosperous this year. Their expenditures 
have been light, and the income sufficient to justify that body in having a 
little conviviality at the termination of their meritoriouscareer. Prof. Kidd’s 
entertainment we believe proved financially the greatest success in the history 
of the Association. 

Persona..—Prof. Wm. A. Packard, the newly elected Professor of Latin 
in this college, who was called from Dartmouth, to fill the chair vacated by 
Prof. Aiken—has entered upon his duties. Our intercourse with him has as 
yet been very limited, but we have seen enough to assure us that he possesses 
abilities of a high order, both as a teacher and a scholar. He has made a 
very favorable impression, and starts upon his professional labors here with 
the admiration and good wishes, of all who are to have the benefit of his in- 
struction. Shortly after his arrival he was waited upon by the students in a 
body. He responded in an appropriate manner. 

It is probable that Prof. Karge, will soon be elected to the Professorship 
of Modern Languages. This is certainly due to so thorough a scholar, and 
so fine an instructor. 

New Parer.—Messrs. Stelle & Smith are about to issue an entirely new 
paper called the Princetonian, with Prof. James C. Moffat as editor. It is 
designed to be a first class literary paper, and will be especially devoted to 
the interests of Princeton College and Seminary. As the organ of the 
college it will contain everything of interest, which transpires in connection 
with it. This together with the intention of the publishers, to make it a 
medium of communication between the Alumni and their Alma Mater, will 
at once give it a merited popularity. Contributions will be received from all 

sources. The diversified literary attainments of Dr. Moffat, and the enter- 
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prise of Messrs. Stelle & Smith will soon place it among the first of our 
journals; so that it will be invaluable, not only to Princeton men, but to the 
general public. 

Crass Day.—The Faculty have fixed the Monday preceding commence- 
ment for Class Day. The committee are busily engaged in perfecting their 
plans, but are very reticent. We have hints that every effort will be put 
forth to make it a grand success, and that several improvements will be in- 
troduced. One change has been made for the better. The Presbyterian 
Church has been secured for the first part of the exercises. This will afford 
ample room, and do away with the inconvenience of a crowded chapel. 

Another prize has lately been agreed upon by the committee—The Best 
Gymnast. This makes ten in ali that are to be awarded according to merit 
on that occasion. They are: The Infant, The Lazy Man, The Best Mus- 
tache, The Least Inquisitive Man, The Nobbiest Man, The Smallest Foot, 
The ‘‘ Wickedest *’ Man, The Wittiest Man, The ‘‘ Mean Grin Man,"’ The 
Best Gymnast. 

Sroten.—Mr. Aleck Van Renselaer of the Junior Class, had the sum of 
$220 stolen from his room, 26 West College—on Tuesday night the 16th 
inst. No clue has yet been discovered to lead to the recovery of the money, 
or the detection of the guilty party. Students cannot exercise too great 
vigilance over their rooms. 

Latest.—The spirit of discovery is abroad in Princeton. Recent develop- 
ments have brought to light, the fact that ‘‘ orange juice and milk are a 
dangerous beverage.’’ Surely we must be living over again the days of Mrs. 
Bardell, and the sauce pans. 

Tuanks.—The Lit. Board are indebted to Prof. Cameron, for a copy of 
the Triennial Catalogue, and Judge Field’s Centennial Address. 

A student at Princeton College has been sent home in disgrace for tamper- 
ing with the affections of a young lady. The N. Y. Democrat is informed 
it is the intention of the faculty to put a stop to this tampering, if they don’t 
lay up a cent.— Ex. 

It is an old saying that one has to go abroad to learn what is going on at 
home. Verily we are progressing. 

Gone.—Prof. Cameron sailed for Greece on the 16th inst. It is his inten- 
tion to spend several months in travel and study. He was escorted to the 
depot by the students en masse, when many wishes were expressed for God 
speed on his journey. We trust that next year will find him back in Prince- 
ton—invigorated by his trip—dealing out classic lore to studious Sophomores. 

Sratistics oF '70.—We have been at some care to furnish a few items of 
interest in regard to the Senior Class. The whole number who have been in 
the class during any part of the four years, is 115. The number who gradu- 
ate is 86. The sum total of the ages of the class is 1,085 years. The ave- 
rage age of each man is 21 years, 3 months. The entire weight amounts to 
12,524 pounds; the average weight of each man is 146} pounds. 
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The states represented are: New Jersey, 28; Penna., 22; Md., 6; New 
York, 5; D. C., 4; North Carolina, 4; Kentucky, 3; Tenn., 3; India, 2; 
Indiana, 1; Michigan, 1; Wisconsin, 1: New Hampshire, 1; South Caro- 
lina, 1; Texas, 1; Nevada, 1; Ireland, 1; Wales, 1. 

The religious element of the class, is divided thus: Presbyterians, 61 ; 
Episcopalians, 15; Baptists, 3; Methodists, 4; Swedenborgians, 1; Friend, 
1; Progressionists, 1. 

The future occupations of the class, are distributed as follows: Law, 36 ; 
Theology, 28 ; Medicine, 9; Business, 6; Teacher, 1; Journalist, 1; Engi- 
neer, 1; Undecided, 9. 

Capilliary: Mustaches, 18; Mustaches and Imperials, 6; Imperials, 3 ; 
‘*Siders,’’ 13; English style, 2; ‘‘ Plene barbatus,’ 3; ‘‘ Incipient dawn,” 
15; ‘* Hopeful,’ 18; ‘* Discouraged,’’ 11; ‘* Striking in,’’ 2. 

Matrimonial: ‘‘ Engaged,’ 10; ‘‘ Slightly tender,’ 30; ‘‘ Prospecting,”’ 25; 
No present intentions, 21. 

Never known to refuse ‘‘ sodas’’ or oysters, 86. 

Been ‘‘ perfectly comfortable,’’ 86. 

Never ‘‘ cut’’ Sunday School when little boys, 86. No. of little George 
Washingtons, who ‘ could'nt tell a lie,’’ 86. Never tampered with a young 
lady's affections, 86. Handsome as well as intellectual, 86. 

The class has always been of a reflective turn of mind. We were never 
known to commit an act without reconsidering it. No class has ever been 
less harmonious than ours. We can boast that we have quarreled more— 
have had less in common together, than any other class. Our conflicts 
began in Fresh year, and have raged fiercely ever since. Yet with all this 
we separate the best of friends. The past with any unpleasant incidents is 
blotted out, and we sever our college ties with sadness and regret, each to 
pursue his way in life, while still holding in memory his old classmates. 

Dr. McIlvaine, we regret to chronicle, has accepted a call to the High 
street Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. It willbe impossible to select a 
man of equal ability to fill the chair of Belles Lettres thus vacated. We wish 
the learned Prof. abundant success in his new calling; and we cannot help 
feeling that our loss in their gain. 

It is also stated that Tutor Hunt has been called to the assistant pastorate 
of the Rev. Dr. Boardman’s church in Philadelphia. This is very flattering 
to so young a man, and is a matter of great gratification to his large circle of 
friends and admirers in Princeton. We expect beforea very long while 
to see him installed in the Professorial chair of Belles Lettres—for which he 
is so eminently qualified. 


PERSONAL. 


Princeton College has the honor of furnishing from her alumni most of the 
present Cabinet. Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, General Belk- 
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nap, Secretary of War, and Hon. Geo. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy 
are all graduates of Princeton. This is probably the first instance where one 
cabinet has contained in it so many graduates of one college.—Ex. 

Hon. Alex. Henry, 40—practising law in Philadelphia, 

Rev. A. V. C. Schenk, ’43, located at Manyunk Pa. 

Rev. Jno. DeWitt, 61, has been called to one of the first churches in Bos. 
ton, Mass. 

Henry Duffield, 60, in business in Erie, Pa. 

E. D. North, 69, reading law at Columbia, Pa. 

G. W. Davie, ’68, practising law in Louisville, Ky. 

Jno. Linn, ’41, lawyer, Newton, N. J. 

Rev. W. C. Still, ’56, residing at Gratitude, N. J. 

Thos. White, °67, studying medicine in Phila. 

Huntington W. Jackson, ’63, has large practice at the Chicago bar. 

Theo. Hyatt, ’49, Principal of Penn Military Academy, Chester, Pa. 

Jno. McCleery, °58, lawyer, Milton, Pa. 

Chas. H. Dougal, ’59, practising medicine, Milton, Pa. 

Josua. W. Comley, ’27, residing at Danville, Pa. 

Addison G. Marr, ’66, practising law and banking, Shamokin, Pa. 

Thos. B. Kase, °68, studying law in Danville, Pa. 

J. C. Wilson, ’67, practising medicine in Phila. 

Rev. T. L. Byington, °49, living in Newton, N. J. 

Thomas Anderson, ’50, practising law in Newton, N. J. 

J. W. Swartz, ’67, reading law with Hon. Joel Parker, Freehold, N. J. 

Rev. R. S. Van Cleve, °63, located at Leetsdale, Pa. 

B. L. Hewitt, '54, practising law in Holidaysburg, Pa. 

Thomas McKaig, ’59, practising law in Cumberland, Md. 

J. S. Blair, °66, practising law in Huntingdon, Pa. 

George Rigg, ’67, teaching mathematics in Phila. 

A. A. Lyon, '59. practising law in Columbus, Miss. 

T. C. Lyon, a physician in Artesia, Miss. 

Hon. Henry P. Ross, 57, recently elected district judge in Pa. 

Hon. D. A. Depue, 46, Judge of Supreme Court of N. J. 

J. F. MeGee, 65, practising law in Jersey City. 

S. L. Phillips, “58, practising law in Washington, D. C. 

Wm. M. Shuster, 66, practising law in Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Harry White, ’49, practising law in Indiana, Pa. 

W. W. Knox, ’62, minister, Huntington, L. I. 

Jas. Knox, ’60, physician, Somerville, N. J. 

Charles Ewing, ’67, recently carried off the first honor at Albany Law 
School. 

B. F. Dorrance, ’68, studying law, Wilksbarre, Pa. 

James Laughlin, '68, recently married, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harry Garrett, ’68, recently married, Baltimore, Md. 
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W. Scott, '68, coal business, firm of Langdon & Scott, Huntingdon, Pa. 
A. Hoyt, 68, studying law in Wilksbarre, Pa. 
Magee, '69, studying law in Belvidere, N. J. 
D. A. Thompson, *68, graduated at Albany Law School. 
Wm. Kershaw, ‘64, civil engineering in the territories. 
John P. Jackson, °56, practising law in Newark. 
Charles Spenser, *68, business in Germantown, Pa. 
W. M. Mackey, °61, practising law, Belvidere, N. J. 
J. P. Toadvine, ’64, practising law, Belvidere, N. J. 
G. F. Ribble, '64, practising medicine, Frenchtown, N. J. 
A. F. Knighton, °37, clergyman, Oxford, N. J. 
S. Sherrerd, ‘38, business, Belvidere, N. J. 
H. Magee, “69, studying medicine, Belvidere, N. J. 
J. P. Irvin, '69, reading law, Clearfield, Pa. 
Arthur Chapman, °69, reading law in Doylestown, Pa. 
John Crawford, ‘70, cruising in the West Indies. 
J. Patterson, *70, studying law in Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harry Cummings, '71, lately married in Germantown, Pa. 
Grafton Fox, '70, practising law, in the firm of Fox & Wise, Harrisburg, 
Penna. 
G. F. Keasbey, '70, in Yale Scientific School. 
F. R. Schell, *70, graduates at Yale in July. 
Austin, '71, trying the law in Galveston, Texas. 
O. B. Nagle, '70, giving public readings in Milton, Pa. 
A. P. Hull, '71, proposes to study medicine next Fall. 
Cam. Burnside, '71, at Harrisburg, Pa., Micawber-like ‘‘ waiting for 
something to turn up.” 


DOINGS AT OTHER COLLEGES. 


Packer Ixstirvte.—The Quarterly has made its first appearance for the 
year 1870. It is one of our most interesting exchanges: not wearying us 
with grave physical or metaphysical disquisitions, but giving us sprightly 
stories, and pleasant scraps of news. 

Miss Lafon, class historian of '69, has obtained a distinction not often 
awarded to such authors. Her history has been noticed by the London 
News as a *‘ delicate, and graceful exposition of the occupations and tastes 
of the young ladies in the fashionable schools of America.” 

Witiiams.-—The Quarterly contains an article on Man viewed as a Mineral. 
This is somewhat a new view as is admitted by the author; the ideas and 
arguments are however not inaptly stated. We hope men of science will at 
once enter the important field thus opened. We regret the want of literary 
enthusiasm at *‘ Williams: '’ by their own confession, ‘the pages of the 
Quarterly represent five men, and these five are the editorial board.’’ These 
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gentlemen have however proved themselves fully able to meet the demands 
on their time and talents. Class Day elections have been held, and from 
the account of it, we imagine them to have been somewhat lively. From 
the number of orators, committees, &c., we hope all office seekers were 
gratified. Williams rejoices over a bequest of $5,000 from the late Gen. 
Wool. We are much obliged for the kind notice of our Lit. 

The Vidette arrives bi-weekly, and is as lively as usual. Discussions be- 
tween its backers and those of the Review that is to be, sometime in the dim 
future, are now the order of the day. Let there be Peace! 

Datuousie Couitece, Hatirax, N. S.—The Gazette is an eight page bi- 
weekly. It is a sprightly affair, turning from the philosophy of the ancients 
to the manners, dress, &c., in Halifax with surprising versatility. We shall 
hope to hear again from our fellow workers in foreign lands. You have our 
good wishes. 

Curistian Unity.—The Union Lit. as of old is a model of wisdom and 
good feeling. We are pleased to see that it still *‘ goes’? for the Nassau Lit. 
We are deeply thankful that the ‘‘ Zetolophians*’ resolved to publish Miss 
R ——’s essay, such productions should ever be permitted to exert their in- 
fluence over the land. 

There is a pleasant custom in this Univ., of ‘* distributing’’ the boys and 
girls in separate rooms, during the hour between recitations, when it is too 
cold to remain out of doors. At these times the noise of the ladies is likened, 
by the President, unto ‘‘ the cackling of forty Indians, and sixty-six geese.’ 
The latest accounts from Canton, Mo., inform us that students are coming 
in large numbers: that the scientific apparatus is well appointed ; the cabi- 
nets flourishing; an endowment of $200,000 to be raised; and that the 
‘literary character of the Lit.”’ is being elevated. In such unparalleled 
prosperity the University may well rejoice. 

Westeyay Universiry.—The Sophomores are reading Plautus. The elec- 
tive system has been introduced in Junior and Senior years. The Seniors 
have adopted Perry's Pol. Econ. as their text book. A recent article in the 
Argus entitled *‘ Visits and Visitors,’’ having respect to the time, frequency, 
and length of the former, might be read with advantage in other colleges 
besides W. U. 

The Judd Hall of Natural Science, which will soon be completed, will be 
one of the finest buildings of the kind in the country. It is of brown stone, 
four stories high, and a basement. The exterior is to be highly ornamental, 
and all the interior arrangements are of the most approved kind. The 
building will contain a fine lecture room, two Laboratories, one for the use 
of the students, Halls for Nat. Phil. apparatus, and specimens of Natural 
History, and Cabinets of minerals and shells. The cost will not be far from 
$100,000. ; 

Cotvumspia Cottece.—The usual ‘‘ Student’s Semi-Annual "’ was held at 
the Academy of Music on Feb. 12th. The orations are said to have been well 
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written, and that of Mr. Ecclesine ’70 admirably delivered. The New System, 
as it is called, though an apparent success at first, has not worked well of 
late, and is generally confessed a failure. A very natural result we should 
think, since, as the Cap and Gown informs us, “ the plans proposed were 
carried out by neither the President, the Faculty, nor the Students.”’ 

Amuerst Coi_ece.—The Trustees have, it is said, decided that hereafter 
coal must be used instead of wood in all college buildings, whereat the stu- 
dents from ‘ considerations of health and comfort ’’ are much grieved. The 
boat crews do not display the zeal in training which they should. A new 
Gymnasium is greatly desired ; and now that the question of admitting ladies to 
the college is discussed, a new Dormitory fit for the fair creatures is neces- 
sary. Money! money!! The course of the Student, in criticising the 
weekly rhetorical exercises, has called forth many articles on the subject which 
appear in every issue of the paper. The views of the writers are almost as 
numerous as their articles, and the discussion, pro and con, is waxing very 
warm. 

Denison University.—The Collegian is one of our most regular visitors, 
and one, moreover, which is always welcome. Many of the articles which 
it contains are practical, and of general interest. The question of ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rights,’’ seems now to have a firm hold on the minds of the students of 
Denison Univ., out of seven articles in the March No., three are devoted to 
the subject, and another touches upon it. The college catalogues are now 
published by the College instead of the Senior Class as heretofore. 

Yate Cot_ece.—An article in the last ‘“ Lit.’’ entitled ‘‘ Do we laugh too 
much ?’’ contains many true statements, and gives much good advice. It 
says ‘‘ we want laughter in college. It is the safety valve for our spirits, the 
time honored foe to the blues. But we do not want the forced chuckle of 
the would be popular man, or the derisive laugh which mocks at the weak- 
nesses of others.’’ During the first part of the winter session the usual 
Prize Debates of the Senior and Sophomore Classes took place. Such ques- 
tions as ‘‘ Would it be a wise policy to encourage Chinese Immigration?’’ were 
thoroughly ventilated. About the middle of February three gymnastic ex- 
hibitions were given in aid of the Yale Navy. The exercises were of various 
kinds, and among the most difficult known in the gymnastic art. Valuable 
prizes were offered, such as, an edition of Shakespeare, a French Clock, &c. 
Music was in attendance and the audience was large. When shall we see the 
like in Princeton ? 

GriswoLp Co._ece.—The Collegian comes to hand with varied and attrac- 
tive contents. The article headed *‘ The European Invalid,’’ is an excellent 
exposition of the state and relations of Turkey. The organization of a boat 
club is the one urgent need of this college at present. 

Parpee Co.iece, Lovtstaxa, Mo.—The organization of a Dramatic Club 
is much talked of. It is proposed to have meetings for reading and for the 
presentation of plays; and it is thought much good will ensue in the way of 
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elocution, and knowledge of standard English drama. Nine courses of Uni- 
versity lectures have been established, including Geology, English, French, 
and German Literature, &c. They are open tothe public. ‘‘ Miss M. L. 
Stockwell, having passed the necessary examinations, has been admitted to 
the literary department, and is reciting in mathematics with the Fresh- 
men, and in classics with the Sophomores.’’ She is the first lady to enter 
the University. The Regents do not purpose by admitting ladies, ‘‘ to lower 
the qualifications for admittance, or taking degrees ;’’ yet the Chronicle 
believes ‘‘a ladies’ course’’ a logical necessity. There are 1,112 names in 
the catalogue. 

Inpiana Srate Universitry.—We welcome the Student to a place on our 
exchange list. May its shadow never grow less. 

Viretx1a University.—That excellent perodical the V. U. Mag., con- 
tains the following, which may be amusing to Geological students. It is a 
soliloquy of an old Saurian in view of what is likely to occur. 


There's a rustling in the rushes, 
There’s a flashing in the sea, 

There’s a tearful Icthyosaurus 
Swimming hither mournfully. 


He weeps o’er the modern corruption, 
Compared with the good old times, 

And don’t know what is the matter 
With the upper Jura lines. 


The hoary old Plesiosaurus 

Does nought but quaff and roar ; 
And the Pterodactylus lately 

Flew drunk to his own front door. 


The Iquanodon of the period 
Grows worse with every stratum ; 
e kisses the Icthyosauresses 
Whenever he can get at ‘em. 


I feel a catastrophe coming : 
This epoch will soon be“done, 
And what will become of the Jura, 
If such goings on go on. 


The groaning Icthyosaurus 
Turns suddenly chalky pale, 
He sighs from his streaming nostrils, 
He writhes with his dying tail. 
In that self-same hour and minute 
Died the whole Saurian stem— 
The fossil-oil in their liquor 
Soon put an end to them. 


And the poet found their story 
Which here he doth indite, 

In the form of a petrified album-leaf 
Upon a coprolite. 


This geological ballad is said to have been long current in Germany. 
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Rurcers.—The Targum has arrived with its usual fund of pleasant infor- 
mation. The editors rejoice over their improved condition and prospects 
for the coming year. After noticing the change of custom in some college’ 
as to conferring an A. M. degree, they ask, ‘‘ Classmates, are you willing to 
receive your A. M. as a gratuitous boon ?”’ 

Dartmovutn CoLtLece.—Both externally and internally the Dartmouth is 
certainly one of the best of College periodicals ; and we are glad to learn 
that ‘‘the new year finds the Mag. in auspicious and flourishing cireumstan- 
ces.’’ We heartily concur in the opinions expressed in ‘‘College Religion.”’ 
The Jan. number contains a notice highly complimentary to Prof. Packard 
as a scholar and instructor, and lamenting his departure; but their loss is 
our gain. The college tutors have rented his house, and are going to keep 
house on theirownaccount. F. G. Welch, formerly instructor in gymnastics 
at Dartmouth, has written a work entitled ‘* Moral, Intellectual, and Physi- 
cal Culture.”’ 

Hamitton Co.iece.—The President, and three Professors are delivering 
public lectures during this season. One of the latter, Prof. Evans, is labor- 
ing in the cause of the Free Trade League. A student, in the course of a 
recitation, stumbled in quoting ‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood,”’ &c., when 
the Prof. remarked that ‘‘that sentence had choked many a man before.” 
We also learn that the table of King Midas was the first ‘‘Gold Board.”’ 

Cuicaco University.—The J/ndex proves to its own satisfaction that the 
day in which bad spelling can lay claim to the merit of wit, is fast passing 
away. The Rev. J. A. Smith of Chicago is abroad as the representative of 
the University, and while there will make additions to the library, and secure 
a nucleus of a museum of art and classical antiquities. . 

Western Universiry.—A Law department, with three Professors, is soon 
to be established. Latin is not read later than the middle of Junior year. 
The last Nassau Lit. stated that the W. U. was founded in 1869. Our atten- 
tion is called to the fact that 1819 is the correct date. 

Harvarp.—The Advocate has just reached its 1Xth volume, and with the 
first number ‘70 retires from the editorial field and ‘71 enters on its labors. 
Among the many reforms of the day, one is called for as to the manner of 
reciting. Public opinion does not now allow a man to make a brilliant reci- 
tation or reveal any enthusiasm in his studies. During 1869 the Harvards 
played 20 B. B. matches ; 14 won, 5 lost, 1 tie. Prof. Child will read Chau- 
cer, one evening per week, with the Seniors and Juniors who want to do so. 
The Corporation having withdrawn the contract from the Univ. book store, 
great consternation prevails among students. No longer can they procure 
books and ‘‘charge it’’ as of old, but must come down with the cash. Com- 
petition with other stores will however lower prices, so the old saw as to the 
ill wind holds good. 

Seminary oF ourR Lapy or ANGELS. Suspension Bridge, N. Y. Since 
our last issue we have been pleased to add to our exchanges an interesting 
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eight-page bi-weekly entitled Niagara’s Tribute. It contains much useful 
and pleasant reading. We hope to see it always on our table. 

CorneLL.—A degree of Bachelor of Letters has been established: the 
necessary course covers four years. The aim is to ‘aid literary talent in 
developing to a point from which it may work to advantage.’’ A new peri- 
odical, the Cornelian, is to be published by the secret societies. The seats 
in the new chapel have small tables for those who wish to take notes. The 
first annual contest of the two Literary Societies was held in Library Hall on 
Friday, Feb. 11. The Faculty have given permission for » Junior Exhibi- 
tion, but °71 does not seem to have the spirit to engage in it. °71 has how- 
ever formed a chess club. Two thousand dollars has been received for the 
purchase of books for the library. Prof. Reehrig of Cornell has received 
from the Sultan an order of Turkish nobility, with the title of Chevalier. 

Trinity Cottece.—The Tablet is exercised as to Library Reform ; having 
inquired of other college papers the number of hoursjper diem, and of days 
per week, that their libraries are open, it reaches the grand induction that 
twice a week for three hours at a time is about the thing for themselves. 
The Euterpean Society have given a grand musical entertainment in public. 
Part first consisted of songs and glees ; part second a burlesque opera called 
‘Sweets of Matrimony.’’ The orchestra was composed of students. 

Wasuixeton University.—That excellent paper the Irving Union among 
other good things, advocates a familiar exposition of science in metre. For 
example : 

A metaphysician called Reid, 
Had found a queer notion indeed ; 
He believed what he saw, 


So he’d found a new law ; 
This metaphysician called Reid. 


Mapison University.—The question of the admission of ladies is being 
agitated. Harry S. Tottle, the talented correspondent of the Madisonensis, 
brings up some staggering arguments against such a procedure. Three 
years are allotted to Latin and Greek, one term to Mod. Lang. ; the dispro- 
portion gives rise to some pertinent remarks in the Mad. Washington’s 
Birthday was appropriately celebrated. 

Vassar Co.t_ece.—The unkind treatment of us by the young ladies of V. 
has pierced us with many sorrows The Lit. has been sent regularly, but we 
have received no return for the last six months. Will they not relent? 

Ractne Coitece.—The Mercury kindly explains the nature of the ‘‘Clas- 
sical Pony,’’ and the best mode of riding him. The library is steadily 
increasing, and is better appreciated than formerly. In the College Smoking 
Room is a collection of fine plants, which adds greatly to its appearance and 
comfort. 

Iowa State University.—The Reporter advocates a system of compulsory 
education. It also enters at length into the question whether Classics or 
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Mod. Lang. are best adapted to lead a student to a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue. Miss Parker is sergeant-at-arms of the Erodelphian Soc. 

M’Kenpree Co.iece.—‘‘The ladies did not finish their course in Elocu- 
tion. Kidd found them such unpromising students that he gave up the job.” 
Alas! Alas!! 

The College Review.—This most excellent monthly continues to give us 
the most reliable, useful, and interesting information concerning the Col- 
leges of the U. S. The series of ‘‘Sketches of American Colleges’’ is well 
worth the perusal of every one. Its high opinion of the Nassau Lit. is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to us. 

LIST OF EXCHANGES. 


Macazines.—Packer Quarterly, Williams Quarterly, Virginia University, 
The Dartmouth, Yale Literary, Hamilton Literary, Denison Collegian, 
Griswold Collegian, Index Universitatis, Union Literary, American Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

Parers.—Harvard Advocate, Amherst Student, College Argus, Chronicle, 
Trinity Tablet, Cornell Era, Cap and Gown, College Mercury, College Jour- 
nal, The Targum, The Vidette, Irving Union, Madisonensis, Niagara's 
Tribute, Dalhousie College Gazette, University Reporter, Indiana Student, 
Pardee Literary Messenger, M’Kendree Repository. College Review, Free 
Trader, The Exchange. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


The editors hereby return thanks to those who have felt sufficient literary 
enthusiasm, or enough interest in the Lit., to contribute to its pages. 

Several more articles were handed in than could be published. We have 
tried to do our best in the difficult and delicate matter of selection. The 
articles not accepted will be disposed of as desired by the authors. We will 
give our reasons as to a few, the rest, space does not permit us to notice. 

The ‘Circassian’ shows taste and poetic spirit, but the story is spun out 
too long for the pages of the Lit. 

“‘Unknown”’ was declined because the aim of the writer was unknown to 
us, and would probably have been so to our readers. 

“Sunset,’’ very pretty, but crowded out by more valuable matter. 

“‘Nothing but Leaves’’ would have made a good article in prose, but is 
deficient in metre and rhyme. 

We are glad to observe a growing tendency to write light articles; it is 
needed, and let it grow. No one of the standard magazines of the day de- 
votes all its pages to weighty argument and grave discussion, but admits a 
due proportion of light reading. Articles on important themes, seriously 
treated, must of course be written to contend for prizes, nor would we ex- 
clude them from other parts of the Lit. ; but young students cannot handle 
abstruse questions in science and metaphysics with the greatest skill, nor can 
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the Lit. support so heavy a burden. Give us then light articles, not trashy 
nonsense, (that would be refused at once), but articles on subjects of general 
interest, and written in a pleasant vein. 

As has already been intimated, the present magazine closes the XXVIth 
volume of the Lit., and with it the Editors of ‘70 retire from editorial life, 
and transfer their rights, titles and privileges to the Editors of '71. At such 
a time a few thoughts as to the past and the future will not be inappropriate. 
The June No. published just before the Whig Centennial, contains much 
that will be of interest for many a year to come. Mr. Halsey, one of the 
editors of the Oct. No., left college on account of ill health, thus causing a 
vacancy in the Board, which Mr. Imbrie, of the Dec. Lit., kindly supplied. 
Mr. Sessions, 8. C., resigned his position as editor of the fourth number on 
account of being overworked. By a resolution of the Board, the remaining 
editor was empowered to select any member of the class as his associate. 
He accordingly chose Mr. Wm. P. Schell, Pa., to whom he hereby returns 
thanks for the kind, prompt, and efficient manner in which he performed his 
share of the editorial work. The thanks of the Board are also due to Mr. 
C. H. Moore, N. J., for his untiring and successful labors as Treasurer. 

Though composed of men of various characters and tastes, the XXVIth 
Lit. Board has been harmonious in all its workings ; all of its members hav- 
ing as their common aim the advancement of the College Magazine. We 
would now ask forgiveness for errors unwittingly committed, or offences 
inadvertently given; and also return our hearty thanks to all, subscribers 
contributors, or others, who have in any way furthered our enterprize. For 
our successors, we would ask that the same kindness and liberality be shown 
them, which has ever been extended to ourselves. With these few rude and 
feeble expressions, of reminiscences of the past, and hopes for the future, 
we bid farewell forever to the editorial sanctum of the 
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PROSPECTUS. 





Tue Nassau Literary MaGazive will enter upon its twenty-seventh year 
with the next number. It is hoped that this periodical, which has been 
sustained for so long a time by the kind patronage of its friends,—has done 
so much to foster a literary taste among the students of this College and 
promote a friendly interchange of thought with those of other institutions, 
will lose none of its interest during the coming year. Graduates and friends 
of the College will find this magazine a pleasant medium of communication 
with their Alma Mater. It will be our aim to extend our Personal Items, 
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